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Valentine & Sons, Photo., Dundee, Scotland. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN 1893. 


Suggested by Mr. Herbert Gladstone as the best recent photo. 


LIFE AND WORK 


OF 


MR. GLADSTONE 


A GREAT AND VARIED CAREER—EARLY OPPORTUNITIES AND SURROUNDINGS, CONSERVATIVE VIEWS 
AND CONVERSION TO LIBERALISM—LOVE FOR CHRISTIANITY—HIs SHARE IN THE FREE TRADE 
MOVEMENT—PROMOTION OF LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT IN ITALY, GREECE, TURKEY, 
AND THE UNITED KiINGDOM—A SPLENDID FINANCIER—LOYALTY TO THE QUEEN, AND 
REMARKABLE COLONIAL PoLicy—HuIs AID IN THE REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE— 
DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE [RISH CHURCH—ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROVERSIES 
AND RELIGIOUS VIEWS—GREAT RIVALS AND CONTEMPORARIES—STIRRING 
SCENES IN POLITICAL STRUGGLES AND NATIONAL STATECRAFT—THE 
IRISH DRAMA AND THE PEERS—A GREAT ORATOR, BRILLIANT 
LEADER, STATESMAN, THEOLOGIAN, AND SCHOLAR. 


BY 


Peo LEE HOPKINS 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


THE HON .Ge We ROSS 2LE-:D., M.P.P. 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. 


BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO. 


BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Field-Marshal and Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1828-30. 


¥ 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


Prince Consort of Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER If. 
Tue CHANGES OF A CENTURY. 


The Century born amid war and mingled despotism and anarchy—The lights of Reform almost 
invisible—Europe under the dominance of the great Napoleon—England under the control of 
rulers ignorant of the principles of constitutional government—The British Empire in 1814—The 
English people still untrained in either the theory or practice of constitutional rights—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s birth and entry upon political life coincident with the birth and commencement of Reform 
—His influence, however, not perceptible upon popular movements until the tide had been set 
flowing—Changes of great import follow the Reform Bill of 1832—Modification of the laws— 
Change in the moral atmosphere—The position of the workingman undergoes a revolution—The 
abolition of the Corn Laws—England passes from a position of mere military power into that of 
world-wide empire—War is superseded by commerce—Cobdenism takes the place of the military 
spirit engendered by the Napoleonic era—Government by the Crown becomes government by the 
aristocracy, and then passes into the hands of the people—Lord Shaftesburyand other philanthropists 
pass measures of great popular importance—England moves upward in an almost steady course of 
progressive legislation and development. . 

In these changes of a century, Mr. Gladstone takes a continually increasing part, and wields a 
steadily growing influence. During his political career, the Victorian era begins and takes its place as, 
perhaps, the most marvellous and beneficent period in the world’s history. 


CHAPTER II. 
EARLY YEARS IN A GREAT LIFE. 


The Gladstone family—Ups and downs in the ancestral history—Mr. Gladstone, Scotch by descem, 
English by birth, Welsh by residence—Birth and parentage—Surroundings of wealth and com- 
mercial success—Sir John Gladstone—A strong Tory and follower of Canning—A slave-owner— 
His appearance, habits, and ability—His success in commerce—His rise in politics and social 
position—His Parliamentary career—The influence of environment upon the son—His respect 
and admiration for his father—Liverpool in days of old—Boyhood partly spent in Wales—Elec- 
tions in Liverpool during the early years of the century—Sir John Gladstone, Brougham, and 
Canning—Mr. Gladstone’s reminiscences of the time—His mother’s influence—Life in the Liver- 
pool home—Arguments and discussions—Leaves for Eton. 
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CHAPTER lhl: 
At ETON AND OXFORD. 


William Gladstone enters Eton—Traditions and surroundings in the great school—A nursery of 
remarkable men—His early friends and pursuits—Practises speaking, writes poetry, and manages a 
paper—The Eton A@isce/lany and his able, vigorous editorship—A prophecy—Passes from school 
to Oxford with a high reputation for character and ability—Entered at Christ Church—Influence 
of a university education and training upon British leaders—Mr. Gladstone’s college friends— 
Intimacy with Manning—Memories of Arthur Hallam—Of Lord Elgin and the Earl of Lincoln— 
The future Liberal leader and Sir F. H. Doyle—The Oxford Union Debating Society—Its great 
value and influence—Gladstone becomes its president and its chief orator—Famous debate with 
Cambridge—Speech against the first Reform Bill—Stories of Manning and others—Condition of 
the university—A peculiar religious environment—Gladstone’s tendency in a religious direction— 
His relations as pupil and friend with the late Bishop Wordsworth—A close student—His hospi- 
tality—Takes a double first-class, and leaves Oxford with astill higher reputation and with the most 
brilliant prospects before him—Pays a brief visit to Italy. 


GHAR EE Rese 
THE Hope or THE Tory PARTY. 


English Toryism in 1830—Many reasons for its existence—Leaders and statesmen of the day—Their 
appearance and qualities—Mr. Gladstone enters Parliament under the auspices of the Duke of 
Newcastle—His election address at Newark—Eulogizes the flag—Opposes negro emancipation, 
and takes high Conservative ground—His appearance and views—Vigorous, though useless, 
opposition—Speeches and election—Opinions of his contemporaries regarding the young politician 
—tlis father’s statement: “ Ability, but no stability ”’—Church first, country second, his motto at 
this time—-His first speech—Interest in Colonial matters—His many friends—Great change in 
national politics made by the young Queen’s accession to the throne—It promotes loyalty— 
Improves the moral atmosphere—Removes some of the reputation for revolutionary ideas from the 
Liberal party—Mr. Gladstone’s marriage to Miss Glynne—His first meeting with her—Importance 
of the event upon his whole future career. 


CHAPTER V. 
First YEARS IN PARLIAMENT, 


Gradual growth in position and influence—His early speeches in the House—Defends the Irish State 
Church—Is elected a member of the Carlton Club—His principles in 1835—First meeting with 
Disraeli—Greville’s opinion of him at this time—Becomes a subordinate member of Peel’s first 
Government—A little later is appointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies—Meets Lord Aberdeen 
—Opinion of his future leader and friend—Denounces O’Connell and defends the House of Lords 
—Highly praised by the Tory press—Defeated at Manchester in the election which follows the 
Queen’s accession, but is re-elected for Newark—The wretched condition of the country— 
Chartism and the Chartists—The Melbourne Ministry—The Queen’s marriage—Prince Albert and 
Mr. Gladstone—First object in Parliamentary life a religious and not political one—“ There is no 
height to which you may not fairly rise.” 
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GEAR TER. VE 
A CHAMPION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


The condition and surroundings of the National Church —Unsatisfactory state of affairs—-The Tractarian 
movement and its far-reaching effects—Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical bias and development—His 
intimate relationship with Newman and Manning—With Samuel Wilberforce and Selwyn—With 
James R. Hope—Interesting correspondence—His work on ‘Church and State ””—His vigorous 
claim for a State recognition of Christianity—His belief that the State possesses a conscience— 
Reception of the book—Criticisms by the Z7mes—Macaulay’s famous essay—Sir Robert Peel’s 
utterance—Newman’s opinion—F. D. Maurice, Arnold of Rugby, Wordsworth, and Carlyle 
criticize it—Unsatisfactory, but able—Effect upon his future not beneficial—Publisher’s detail— 
A second contribution to the subject not well received—Theory versus practice in public life. 


GEN Rabi Rae Vile 
POLITICAL PROGRESS AND THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT. 


England in 1842—Mr. Gladstone’s general position—His appearance—The movement of events— 
Slavery comes to an end—Jewish disabilities and the Chinese opium war—Lord Palmerston—The 
influence and position of Sir Robert Peel—Speeches by Mr. Gladstone—Acquaintance with John 
Stuart Mill, Guizot, Thiers, and Dr. Dollinger—Gradual change from Protectionism to Free Trade 
—Opposed at first to Cobden and to the total repeal of the Corn Laws—Accepts a responsible 
post in the Government—Stands by Peel in his momentous change of policy—Helps him greatly 
during the fiscal reconstruction period—Arguments for and against the great change—Mr. Glad- 
stone resigns on account of the Maynooth Bill—His delicate scrupulousness—Returns to office— 
Severance of his connection with Newark and the Duke of Newcastle— Becomes member for the 
University of Oxford—Limitations and responsibilities of the position—England upon the Free 
Trade track—Immediate effects in Ireland and elsewhere—Hopes, and fears, and results. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Licguts A LAMP OF LIBERTY IN ITALY. 


Mr. Gladstone’s love of freedom and earnest hatred of despotism—The Italian struggle for independence 
and unity—His sympathies naturally with the people, though his convictions will not permit him to 
promote revolution—His visit to Naples—A witness to the tyranny prevalent upon its beautiful 
shores—His famous “Letters to Lord Aberdeen ”—Terrible charges made and sustained— 
Condition of the prisons—Cruelty to the prisoners and suppression of all popular freedom—‘“ The 
negation of God erected into a system of government ”—Great interest aroused in England and 
upon the Continent by his elaborate statements—Lord Palmerston supports him—The Neapolitan 
Government issues an official reply—A very inadequate document—Mr. Gladstone replies—-Results 
of his intervention—Great work of Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel—Mr. Gladstone’s name 
enshrined in the hearts of the Italian people. 


CHAPTER IX, 
BECOMES CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mr. Gladstone the legitimate successor of Walpole, Pitt, and Peel—His devotion to the commercial 
interests of the country—His close study of economic questions and clear, vigorous defence of the 
Free Trade policy—Gradual development of his political principles—Tory leanings and convic- 
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tions still strong—Antagonism to Disraeli—Refuses to accept office under Lord Derby— 
Palmerston’s view of foreign policy also unpleasant to Mr. Gladstone—The Don Pacifico debate— 
The Queen dismisses Palmerston—Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and Lord John Russell’s Durham 
Letter—Disraeli’s famous Budget—Gladstone’s powerful speech, and the defeat of the Government 
—Lord Aberdeen forms a Ministry, and Mr. Gladstone becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer—He 
introduces his first Budget, and makes a great impression—An eloquent speech—He at once leaps 
into light as a great financial exponent—The War Budget of 1854—Trade matters and commercial 
policy gradually supersede in his mind the questions of Church and State, which were formerly 
supreme—The way thus paved for the ultimate adoption of Liberalism. 


EAA Ree 
THE ABERDEEN MINISTRY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Cabinet of Allthe Talents—A coalition Ministry—Some of its peace-loving members—Origin of the 
Crimean struggle—The Russo-Turkish negotiations—The rise of Napoleon III.—The volunteer 
movement—lInfluences at work—War sentiment in the country—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer makes financial preparations—French co-operation—Anxious for peace, the Ministry drifts 
into war—The Crimean campaign—lIts achievements, its disasters, and the final passing of the 
storm—Mr. Roebuck’s motion in the House—Collapse of the Aberdeen Administration—The 
formation of a Government by Lord Palmerston—Mr. Gladstone accepts office, but retires 
shortly afterwards—War debates in the House—The Sebastopol Committee reports, and Mr. 
Gladstone defends his conduct during the Crimean struggle—‘“ The only trustworthy statesman 
of the time ”—Letter of congratulation to Palmerston—Mr. Gladstone reviews the situation. 


CHAPI ERX 
POLITICAL AND INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


position of the Peelites—‘‘ Gladstone intends to be Prime Minister”—The drift more decidedly 
towards Liberalism—The gospel of development—No disgrace in an honest change of opinion— 
Numerous instances in British history—The second war with China—Lord Palmerston’s appeal to 
the country—The Indian Mutiny—Final transfer of the Indian government from the Company to 
the Crown—Mr. Gladstone’s views upon the question—John Bright’s remarkable proposal—‘ There 
shall be no Indian Empire ””—Lord Derby becomes Premier in 1858, and again approaches Mr. 
Gladstone—Disraeli offers to give way for him—A general election—Lord Palmerston again in 
power—Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer—A treaty of commerce with France—The Paper 
Duties—Mr. Gladstone now a Conservative in sentiment and a Liberal in opinion—His relations 
with the leaders of the day. 


CHAPTEREROXLE 
HoMERIC STUDIES AND LITERATURE. 


great Greek poet—Mr. Gladstone’s intense admiration for Homer—His belief in the irresistible 
influence of Homeric teachings—Devotion to the study of Grecian mythology and the development 
of religious thought and action—Tracing its course through many ages and diverse systems—His 
chief intellectual pleasure and most conspicuous literary achievement—Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare to him a marvellous trinity of genius—In Ancient Greece Mr. Gladstone finds a 
source of enthusiasm and interest as great as ever Mr. Disraeli felt in the traditions and history of 
the Jewish race—Various works by Mr. Gladstone upon Homer and the Heroic Age—A political 
result of these studies—Modern Greece and Ancient Athens—Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, AND THE AMERICAN CONFLICT. 


Forty-three years of British Connection—Mr. Gladstone’s friendly relations with Lord Derby leads to 
his appointment as High Commissioner—An errand of enquiry and conciliation—Lord Derby 
hopes to thus bind him to the Tory party—An opposite result—The Ionian Islanders want annexa- 
tion to Greece—The British Government not prepared for this—Mr. Gladstone’s report finally 
makes it advisable—A very unexpected document—Conservative fears at the time of his appoint- 
ment—Interesting correspondence—The islands ultimately handed over to Greece—Mr. Glad- 
stone believes fully in the justice of the step—England’s relations with the United States during 
the Civil War—Mr. Gladstone favours the South, and is supported by the bulk of aristocratic 
opinion—Disraeli and Bright stand by the North—Noble condtict of the Lancashire cotton 
operatives—The Trent affair and its complications—On the verge of war—Ten thousand troops in 
Canada—A. settlement effected, but many seeds of bitterness remain—Mr. Gladstone and the 
Confederate Loan—His after-change of opinion and appreciation of the great struggle for unity 
and freedom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Mr. GLapDsTONE’s GREAT BUDGETS. 


The apotheosis of Free Trade—A brilliant Finance Minister takes office at an opportune moment—Mr. 
Gladstone’s memorable Budget of 1860—Contemporary opinion regarding it—‘One of the greatest 
triumphs the House ever witnessed ”—Greville describes the Chancellor of the Exchequer as “ Zhe 
great man of the day””—Co-operating influence of Cobden’s Treaty with France—Friendship of 
Napoleon III.—Death of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Herbert of Lea, and Sir James Graham—‘‘ My 
three closest political associates ”—The financial statements of 1861, 1862, and 1863—Oratory 
which lends a charm to the driest details of finance. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PROGRESSIVE OPINIONS AND LEGISLATION. 


Development of opinion in a great mind—The effect of early environment—The influence of 
ecclesiasticism—The liberalizing power of change and reform upon the Tory party—Its effect 
upon the principles of the young statesman—Personal feelings and dislikes not without weight also 
—The early rivalry of Gladstone and Disraeli—The former’s aversion to Palmerston’s Foreign 
policy checks for a time his drift towards Liberalism—The attacks of Disraeli upon Peel accentuate 
the growing differences between Gladstone and the older Tories—His junction with Sidney Herbert, 
Lord Aberdeen, and other Peelites—The final success of Free Trade and the incorporation of 
Protectionists in the Conservative ranks leads to his definite connection with Liberalism—After 1860, 
and the loss of his seat at Oxford, his development continues, in many respects, directly towards 
Radicalism—Legislation in the Commons, and the sentiment of the people towards parties and 
leaders. 


CHAPTER XVL.- 
THE REFORM OF THE FRANCHISE. 


The state of the Franchise in 1832 and 1866—Necessity of reform—Earl Russell’s character and 
services—A time and place for everything—The death of Lord Palmerston—Mr. Gladstone 
becomes leader of the House of Commons and heir to the Premiership—He introduces the 
Government Reform Bill—Split in the Liberal ranks—Like that of twenty years after, it paves the 
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way to party disaster—Some great debates and speeches—The Cave of Adullam—Eloquent 
onslaught by Lowe and Disraeli—Defeat of the Bill and resignation of the Government— 
Accession of Lord Derby—Government by minority—The Tories take up reform—Mr. Disraeli 
introduces his famous measure—Mr. Gladstone’s attitude—Final passage of the Reform Bill—Mr. 
Disraeli becomes Premier—Stormy debates—The Irish Church question—A general election and 
resignation of the Government—Mr. Gladstone sent for by the Queen—Bright’s eulogy of the 
Liberal leader at Birmingham. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry—His personal power, and strong following—A distinct mandate from the 
people—The Irish Church in history—“ A badge of conquest,” in Liberal opinion—Difficulties 
of the proposed reform—Details of the policy—Bitter opposition from some Churchmen— 
Indifference from others—Froude’s view of the situation—Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—The debates in the Commons—The Bill goes up to the Lords, 
and is described by the Earl of Derby as involving “political folly and moral turpitude ”— 
Interposition of the Queen—Final passage of the measure—‘ A chapter of autobiography ”—Mr. 
Gladstone’s defence of his consistency—The result of the policy upon the Church of England 
generally, the people of Ireland, and the future of the Liberal party. 


GEAR EE Rs Val cls 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Liberal traditions—Some weak Foreign Secretaries—Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston—Different 
schools of thought—Home not Foreign policy the dominant idea in the Premier’s mind—Gradual 
but steady reversal of Liberal policy towards France—Growth of German power—The Franco- 
Prussian War—Mr. Gladstone’s wise and generous interference in Belgium—The war isolates 
England in Europe—Russia tears up the Black Sea Treaty—A curious compromise of a difficult 
matter—Tronbles with the United States—Aggressive action and policy of that country—The 
Alabama Claims—Canada presses for compensation in the Fenian raid’s matter—The Washington 
Treaty negotiated—Disputed points submitted to arbitration—The Geneva Award accepted by 
England as preferable to possible war—Mr. Gladstone’s generous view of American bluster. 


CHAPTER che 
A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 


The golden age of Liberalism—Reform and domestic policy Mr. Gladstone’s strongest point—Purchase 
in the Army—Introduction of a measure for its abolition—Rejection by the Lords—Remarkable 
use of the Queen’s prerogative by the Premier—Grant to the Princess Louise upon her marriage— 
The Irish Land Bill—Mr. Miall proposes English Church disestablishment—Affairs in Ireland— 
The Army Regulation Bill—Minor legislationz—Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on Blackheath—The 
Collier case—Sir C. Dilke’s attack upomt! ueen—Remarkable scene in the House—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech—The Ballot Buill—Forster’s Education Bill—The Irish University education 
question—Defeat of the Government—Disraeli refuses to form a Ministry, and Gladstone resumes 
office—Decadence of Liberal influence and popularity—The elections of 1874, and a sweeping 
Conservative victory—Accession to power of Mr. Disraeli. 


The 
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CHARTER xe 
VIVIAN GREY BECOMES PREMIER. 


great Conservative leader takes the helm—“ Oh, Politics ! thou splendid juggle !”—Mr. Gladstone 
continues for a short time in a position of informal Liberal leadership—The Public Worship Bill— 
Six resolutions introduced by Mr. Gladstone—The pusition of the Established Church—Battle 
with Sir William Harcourt—Defence of the Ritualists—Various theological conflicts—Addresses 
upon Education—Retirement from the leadership—Letter to Lord Granville—Succession of Lord 
Hartington—Difficulties of his position and his able conduct of party affairs—Mr. Gladstone’s 
occasional appearances in the House—Turkey again to the front. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DISCUSSIONS AND RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


Mr. Gladstone an ardent controversialist—His especial love for religious or ecclesiastical disputation— 


A High Churchman, yet opposed to Ritualism—A severe critic of Evangelicalism, yet a sincere 
admirer of Wesley and his adherents—A vigorous supporter of the Established Church in England, 
yet a strong and outspoken critic of its affairs—An admirer of Roman Catholicism in many of its 
aspects, but a fierce opponent of Papal Infallibility and of the extension of the Church—His famous 
essay upon the Vatican Decrees— Denounces allegiance to the Pope as incompatible with loyalty to 
the State— Relations with Manning and Newman—Views upon Divorce—Effect of the Tractarian 
movement upon his mind and principles. 


(Gist AVE ARe MOSEL. 
THE EASTERN STORM-CLOUD. 


Constantinople, the key to the East—A time-honoured and world-wide problem—Mr. Gladstone’s 


The 


consistent course—Lord Beaconsfield’s keen regard for British interests—The views of the two 
statesmen regarding Turkey absolutely antagonistic—The War in the East—The Bulgarian 
massacres—Mr. Gladstone’s famous pamphlet—He again throws himself into the political arena 
in defence of Christianity and liberty—Eloquent speeches—Moves resolutions in the Commons— 
Undermines the Government’s position in the country—Failure of the conference at Constantinople 
—Treaty of San Stefano—Apparent triumph of Russia and collapse of Turkey—On the verge of 
war—Calling out the reserves—The British fleet almost faces the Russian armies—Indian troops 
called by Lord Beaconsfield to help redress the balance of the Old World—Resignation of Lords 
Derby and Carnarvon—Bitter denunciation of Conservative policy by Mr. Gladstone—The Beilin 
Treaty—‘‘ Peace with Honour ”—Cyprus and Asia Minor—The apotheosis of Imperialism. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S SECOND MINISTRY. 


Midlothian campaign of 1879—Mr. Gladstone’s great reception—His appearance, oratory, and 
personal influence—Lord Rosebery—Beaconsfield’s manifesto and the general elections—A greet 
Liberal victory—Mr. Gladstone Premier by the voice of the people—The new Ministry—The 
Austrian episode—The Bradlaugh case—Irish affairs and the power of Parnell—The rise of the 
fourth party—Lord Randolph Churchili—Lord Ripon and India—Celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political jubilee—The ‘Transvaal troubles—The Egyptian question and war—Mr. Bright’s 
retirement—Household suffrage in the counties—The Redistribution Bill—Mr. Gladstone in 
1884—His second campaign in Midlothian—Appearance and oratory—With Lord Aberdeen at 
Haddo House—Influence of his tour—The Soudan War—General Gordon—A terrible drama— 
Mr. Gladstone’s great mistake—Fall of the Government—A memorable and striking scene—A 
manifesto to the people—He reviews his princ’ples and career. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. GLADSTONE IN LITERATURE. 


Wonderful versatility as a writer—An eloquent pen and a forcible style—His literary work not so 


The 


The 


copious in the use of words as his oratorical -facility would indicate—The varied character of his 
essays and books—Ecclesiastical, political, religious, constitutional, and international—‘ The 
Gleanings of Past Years”—His view of the character and career of the Prince Consort—His 
famous essay, ‘Kin Beyond Sea ”—Forcible criticism of Macaulay—Admiration for Tennyson— 
Foreign policy—The position of Greece—Vigorous handling of the Eastern Question—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s distinctive characteristics as a writer—His tributes to the Bible—His translation of 
Horace—His Homeric studies—His wonderful memory, unlimited command of language, and 
keen enthusiasm. 


GEA PAD Re OGye 
DEATH OF LORD BEACONSFIELD—TIHE GREAT RIVALS. 


death of the moulder and master of modern Conservatism—Mr. Gladstone survives him during 
many years of active work and struggle—His eloquent eulogy of a great rival—Memories of a long- 
continued contest over principles, and struggles for political power—Characteristics of the two 
leaders—Carlyle’s drastic opinion—Disraeli’s youthful egotism, brilliancy, failures, and successes— 
The almost insuperable difficulties which he had to overcome—His keen ambition—For Mr. 
Gladstone the early path to success less encumbered by obstacles—The development of a sort of 
suppressed personal antagonism—Mr. Gladstone could not endure his rival’s supposed insin- 
cerity, his sometimes sensational Foreign policy, and his biting sarcasm—Mr. Disraeli unable to 
appreciate the honest inconsistencies of his opponent, his intense religious enthusiasm, and love 
for peace—The oratorical powers of the two statesmen—lIn the Primrose League Beaconsfield’s 
influence still lives and fights. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE Irish DRAMA. 


. Gladstone and Ireland—Curious combination in his mind of regard for justice and for the 


popular will—The development of his views upon the general question of Irish government— 
His treatment of the Irish Church and the Land question a logical preparation for Home 
Rule—No doubt of his earnestness and sincerity in handling this complex problem—Mr. Glad- 
stone finds the opportune moment—Split in the Liberal party—Secession of Bright and Chamber- 
lain, Hartington and Goschen—The Premier makes a magnificent plea for Ireland—General 
admiration for the old statesman’s enthusiasm and energy—A great debate—The Liberal- 
Unionists defeat the Government—Appeal to the country, and defeat of Mr. Gladstene—The 
curtain falls upon the first act in the drama. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tuer SALISBURY GOVERNMENT. 


Liberal and Unionist leaders—A Conservative opportunity—The Queen’s Jubilee—Manifestations 
of loyalty and regard in all parts of a world-wide Empire—Mr. Gladstone’s noble tribute to Her 
Majesty’s influence and beneficent reign—Fifty years of progress—The Parnell case—The New- 
castle programme—Mr. Gladstone enunciates a new and distinct policy for the Liberal party— 
Difficulties in the way—Continues the Home Rule campaign—The Gladstone Library opening— 
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The Liberal leader's golden wedding—Banquet at Paris—His great oration in Parliament upon 
the Parnell Commission—Many speeches and innumerable letters—The general elections—Lord 
Salisbury at Hastings—Party manifestoes—Conservative defeat—Mr. Gladstone forms his fourth 
Ministry. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S FOURTH PREMIERSHIP. 


The new Government—New men to the front—Rise of Lord Rosebery—Home Rule again—A 
measure introduced by Mr. Gladstone—His great speech—An historic scene—Debates in the 
House—Passage of the Bill—Great debate in the Lords—An unique demonstration of hostility— 
Brilliancy and beauty—The throwing out of the Bill by an enormous majority of the Peers—Mr. 
Gladstone feels the failure keenly—Freedom of the city of Liverpool conferred upon him—His 
health begins to fail somewhat—But he still fights manfully for his party and his cause—Scenes 
and incidents in the House of Commons. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE QuEEN—MR. GLADSTONE AND THE MONARCHY. 


His deep loyalty—A sincere admirer of monarchical institutions as limited by the British Constitution 
—He considers the system eminently suited to the peculiar necessities of the British peoples— 
The result of historic development, it has adjusted itself to the national requirements—He compares 
it with the American system—The personality of the Queen—Her experience of government longer 
and more continuous than that of Mr. Gladstone himself—Her unique intercourse with statesmen 
of all parties during nearly sixty years of public life—Mr. Gladstone’s appreciation of Her 
Majesty’s ripe wisdom, and his admiration for her abilities—Opposition to all Republican 
tendencies—Dilke and Labouchere—Mr. Fawcett’s mistake—Mr. Gladstone’s views upon the 
‘*‘ Empress of India” question—The Queen did not at any time really dislike Mr. Gladstone—She 
did, however, appear to have a personal preference for Lord Beaconsfield—The latter, perhaps, 
possessed greater social tact than Mr. Gladstone—The Royal Grants debate—The Liberal 
leader’s eloquent and loyal speech—His kindly relations with the Royal family—Letter to the 
Duke of Clarence and to Sir William Harcourt—An earnest Liberal and sincere monarchist—The 
combination in his care proves the stability and popularity of the British monarchy. 


CHAPTER SOL 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The growth of a new Colonial Empire coincident with Mr. Gladstone’s political career—The repeal of 
the Corn Laws changes the whole course of Colonial policy—Free Trade and the rise of the 
Manchester school—Mr. Gladstone at the Colonial Office in 1846—His intimate relations with 
Bright and Cobden engender the suspicion that he agreed with them upon Colonial subjects—The 
growth of the anti-Colonial school—Lord Elgin’s protests—Lord John Russell’s speech—Sir Henry 
Taylor’s views—Sir Frederick Roger’s ‘‘Shake off the Colonies ”—The removal of the troops from 
the Colonies—Many and varied utterances on both sides of politics up to 1874, largely against 
Imperial unity—Mr. Gladstone not in sympathy with these extreme views—Sudden change in the 
tide of opinion—Disraeli serves the Empire by checking the extension of this feeling—An 
Imperialistic revival—Rapid decadence of the Manchester school—Mr. Goldwin Smith now a 
solitary survival—Mr. Gladstone makes strong statements in favour of maintaining Imperial unity, 
but is opposed to Imperial expansion—His views on Imperial Federation—The Forster and 
Rosebery school now triumphant— Unity the watchword of the E:mpire. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND CANADA. 


Starts in political life as a friend and Parliamentary guardian of the British-American Colonies—Early 


speeches on Canadian topics—The troubles of 1849-—Lord Elgin an old schoolmate and friend— 
His letters to Earl Grey—The Hudson’s Bay Company—Mr. Gladstone upon Canadian defence 
and Confederation—The Duke of Newcastle and Sir E. W. Watkin—The Grand Trunk Railway— 
The United States and the settlement of 1870—Withdrawal of the troops—Mr. Gladstone sends 
out Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Aberdeen—Advises the Queen to confer the 
Grand Cross of the Bath upon Sir John Macdonald, and to call him to the Imperial Privy 
Council—Canada and the Soudan campaign—Canadian sympathy with Home Rule—Mr. Blake 
presents the Grand Old Man with a Canadian portrait—Mr. Gladstone’s name a household word | 
in the great Dominion. 


CHART ER ReDOCCC: 
Mr. GLADSTONE AS AN ORATOR. 


is probable place in history—His unique power over masses of men—His place in Parliament—Pitt 
and Burke, Canning and Brougham, Derby and Palmerston, Russell and Disraeli—Oratcrical 
characteristics—A beautiful voice—Manner and style of delivery—Marvellous fluency—Ups and 
downs in an orator’s experience—Mr. Gladstone’s greatest speeches—His early aptituide—He loved 
the sound of battle—Not a great debater—Too sensitive to criticism and attack—The oratorical 
power not always combined with the faculty for debate—Characteristics in this respect of Lowe and 
Chamberlain and Balfour—Cobden’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone—Bright and Gladstone—Lowells 
epigram, ‘‘ Improvising life-long convictions ”—Influence of earnestness in speaking—tThe different 
aspects of diverse eloquence. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE CONTEMPORARIES OF A GREAT LIFE. 


Sixty years of public work—The rise, progress, and disappearance of many leaders—The contemporaries 


of Mr. Gladstone’s youth, early days, and first successes have long since passed away—The map 

of Europe and the world has in that time been completely changed—Wellington and Peel, 

Lyndhurst and Brougham, have disappeared, while Napoleon IIJ. and Bismarck have come and 

gone like the shadows of Nicholas I. or Napoleon the Great—Mr. Gladstone’s influence over his 

contemporaries—Their opinion of his varied political movements—The development of literature— 

From Wordsworth to Tennyson—From Scott to Mrs. Humphrey Ward—The development of 

learning—Mr. Gladstone’s influence on education, upon religious study, upon university life and 

training—His patronage of literary men—His influence upon the politics and literature of other . 
lands—His place in the galaxy of British greatness, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE CHuRCH OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Gladstone grows up with the modern Church—His passionate devotion to its interests in early life 


—His earnest desire to further its welfare as a National Church in middle life—His critical, but 
still sympathetic, interest in its State connection during later years—The changes in the 
Establishment as great as the changes in Mr. Gladstone’s political position—The theory of the 
connection between State and Church—Its practical bearing upon English life, English politics, 
and English society—The general argument for preserving and improving a great Christian 
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institution—The Nonconformist belief to the contrary—Mr. Gladstone supports the National 
English Church, yet receives the political support of the Dissenters—The Irish Church, Scotch 
disestablishment, and English ecclesiastical reforms—Mr. Gladstone’s relations with the leaders 
of British religious thought—His many controversies—The future of the Church of England. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ilis early environment an aristocratic one—He starts in public life under the auspices of a great nobleman 


Mr. 


—His Tory learnings for twenty years maintain these affiliations—He shows in later days a marked 
disinclination to engage in practical warfare with the Lords—His social relations with the aristocratic 
class generally very good—Exceptions to this rule—The influence of the Peers in public life 
somewhat underrated—Their real achievements in many directions—Value of the Upper House— 
Its services tothe State—Archbishop Trench on the aristocracy—Mr. Gladstone’s ministries always 
contain a large proportion of Peers—His additions to the ranks of the Peerage greater than those 
made by his Conservative opponents—Carlyle’s opinion—Mr. Gladstone advises the honor 
conferred upon Tennyson—His own double refusal of an Earldom—His final refusal to lead in 
the campaign against the Lords—Present position of the Peers. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LATER Days IN A MEMORABLE LIFE. 


Gladstone’s last speech as Prime Minister—Its reception and results—The warrior finally lays down 
his armour—The sword of controversy and change is sheathed—Tributes of universal respect and 
regard—Utterances of Mr. Morley, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain—Graceful 
eulogy by Mr. W. ‘If. Stead—Mr. Gladstone retires to Hawarden, and is succeeded by Lord Rose- 
bery—His physical troubles—His marvellous strength of will, physical endurance; and undis- 
turbed mental activity—Continues to take an interest in politics, in literature, in religious contro- 
versy, and international questions—Celebration of his eighty-fifth birthday—The Armenian 
troubles—Continued sympathy with the oppressed—Declining days spent amid world-wide 
sympathy and admiration—Faults and errors are all forgotten—The sunset over a stormy sea. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND HoME LIFE. 


Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden—A charming home—The ancient seat of the Stanleys—His long and 


happy married life—Mrs. Gladstone’s characteristics—Her wonderful care of her husband an 
incident of home-life which has become the public possession of the world—Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli 
—Mr. Gladstone’s family—Life within the walls of Hawarden—A centre of national regard and 
interest for many long years—Religious observances—The library—A statesman’s recreation and 
work—His love for books—Faculty for reading in every direction and upon every subject— 
Comparison with Mr. Bright and others—His enormous correspondence—Partiality for post-cards 
—Mr. Giadstone’s power as a talker—Not a conversation, but a monologue—Stories in this 
connection—His house in London—Downing Street and its associations—Mr. Gladstone’s place 
in British life and British history. : 
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THE CHANGES OF A CENTURY. 


ihe opening years of the Nineteenth Century were 

marked by events of stormy and sombre mag- 
nitude. Napoleon had developed a genius for conquest 
and a mad ambition for power which had laid the 
nations of Europe at his feet, and had swept over the Continent at an enor- 
mous sacrifice of life, liberty, and individual happiness. England stood alone 
as the guardian of European freedom, and the hope of European peoples. 
Pitt had made a stupendous struggle. Grand coalitions had been created, only 
to be shattered by the military might of the conqueror. Money had been spent 
like water. The British Isles were thrown into the scale, and all the dogged 
determination of its people had been utilized in this conflict of the ages. Tra- 
falgar, it is true, had been won, and the seas were swept by British ships. Yet, 
as Pitt lay upon his deathbed at Putney in 1806, the only obstacles to the onward 
march of Napoleon’s legions seemed to be the snows of Russia and the narrow 
waters of the British Channel. But Ulm and Austerlitz constituted the highest 
mark of French ascendency, and made the darkest moment before the English 
dawn. The map of Europe was not destined to be rolled up just yet. The 
ambition of the brilliant conqueror led to his own downfall, and the rapid whirl 
of events carried the Duke of Wellington into the recesses of the Imperial power 
at Paris. With the battle of Waterloo ended the first historic period affected 
by the French Revolution. The thirst for excitement and glory, the longing for 
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war and conquest, was over for a time, and France lay bleeding and faint at the 
feet of its foes. But the recoil was yet to come upon other nations. Europe, 
it is true, was more or less settled by the Treaty of Vienna for the ensuing twenty 
years; and England, with apparently one long sigh of relief, had returned to the 
pursuits of peace. And in the reflected glory of great achievements the British 
people were for a brief time content. Though proud of the war, and aware of 
its stupendous cost, it is, however, questionable whether the inevitable results 
were fully anticipated by the general public. It had charged the nation with a 
debt equal at one time to nearly a third of all the private property in the realm. 
It had left the Government with an exhausted exchequer and an overtaxed 
population. It made the relief of a vast amount of individual distress and 
poverty necessary. It forced the Tory Ministry of Lord Liverpool to introduce 
and establish the Corn Laws, with general consent and under a pressing need 
for the encouragement of agriculture and the production of food. It saw the 
temporary collapse of commerce, and the natural exhaustion of a great nation 
after a prolonged struggle with the world in arms. 

But there were many compensations. Asa result of the stirring amongst 
the people which followed came the Reform Bill, and the inauguration of an 
era which, beginning with Wellington, and a Constitution more or less ‘‘ cribbed, 
cabbined, and confined,” culminated in Gladstone and complete freedom of 
government. Here appeared the secondary influence of the French Revolution. 
It hampered the development of moderate reform by frightening people as to 
the possible dangers and disasters of popular movements. The insane excesses 
of the French population in the earlier days of terror had converted William 
Pitt from a friend into an enemy of reform, and it is not surprising that his 
influence and example had produced a strong effect in the country. Disloyalty 
always weakens a party, and the foolish language used by Charles Fox at cer- 
tain periods of the struggle with Napoleon had further lessened the power of 
the Liberals. Combining these forces with the glory derived from the great war, 
it is not surprising that the Tory party, under Liverpool, Canning, and Welling- 
ton, held the reins of power with a tight hand for the fifteen years which followed 
Waterloo. 

It was a time of transition. Discontent was rife, poverty was widespread, 
riot and disturbance were greatly prevalent. The people wanted something, 
though they hardly knew what it was. Ignorance was still plentiful and power- 
ful amongst the masses. Parliament had, during many decades, proved itself 
strong in contests with the Crown; it had yet to show itself strong in 
championing the domestic, social, and political interests of the people. It was 
probably a wise dispensation, and one which has been of frequent occurrence in 
the history of British politics, that a Conservative and slow-moving party should 
have been in power during a period of great popular restlessness and of educa- 
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tion in the principles of reform or of change. Evolution, not revolution, is the 
English motto and the English practice, and times of transition ea aera 
require strong treatment. 

And the Sovereign was still very far from being a constitutional ruler of 
the Victorian type. The Prince Regent, in 1819, had dissolved Parliament 
without notice. George III. had refused to allow Pitt his own way in Ireland ; 
and George IV. had fought against Catholic emancipation for many years, and 
in Gefiance of popular opinion. William IV. resisted the Reform Bill till the 
verge of revolution was reached, and then wisely gave way. It was not till after 
the latter period that the full measure and necessity of ministerial responsibility 
was recognized by the monarch, and accepted and understood by the people. 
The position of affairs during these years of fiery oratory, of suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, of legislation against seditious meetings, of Peterloo mas- 
sacres and numerous riots, may be summarized in very few words. On the one 
side were honest fears of popular government engendered by French crimes in 
the name of liberty, and a belief, not unreasonable in itself, that the people 
were unprepared for full and free Parliamentary rule. To the Tories of that 
day reform naturally meant revolution; and the more numerous the riots, the 
larger the public meetings, the more violent the language of agitators like 
Henry Hunt, the stronger grew this impression. 

On the other side there was a steady education of the people in the prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary government. The agitation for the relief of the Catholics 
from their many disabilities; the wide influence and circulation of Cobbett’s 
somewhat incendiary writings; the admission of Catholics and Dissenters to the 
Army and Navy; Lord John Russell’s resolutions in favour of reform, beginning 
with the year 1820; Brougham’s somewhat reckless but always brilliant displays 
of Radicalism; Huskisson’s commercial reforms; the repeal of various limita- 
tions upon the personal freedom of workingmen—all contributed to the training 
of the people in the duties and responsibilities of full self-government. And no 
one who understands the general condition of the country at that time, and 
thinks, for instance, of the senseless riots against the use of power-looms and 
the development of mechanical arts, will now regret that time was allowed for 
this popular evolution. 

The reform of the franchise in 1832, and the impulse then given to 
national development and necessary change, marked the end of the period which 
had been influenced by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. It 
was the turning-point on a road of progress which is impressed along nearly its 
whole course by the influence of Mr. Gladstone, and is distinguished in all its 
latter portions by the predominating impulse of his ambition and earnestness. 
That period and that development is the most remarkable in the history of the 
world. It has given the watchword of genuine liberty and constitutional self- 
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government to countless millions in this and coming centuries. It has changed 
the destiny of civilized humanity : 


“Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights— 
She heard the torrents meet. 


Then stepp’d she down through town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to man revealed 
The fullness of her face. 


It was the golden era of Colonial development, and has been per- 
meated with the progress of British settlement; the expansion of British 
commerce; the growth of British interests and institutions abroad. By the 
Peace of Paris, Great Britain came into possession of Malta, Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and the Cape. It was, in the main, undeveloped, and, apparently, not very 
useful territory, except for military or naval purposes. Australia was thena penal - 
settlement. Canada was largely a waste, and seemed chiefly known in Europe 
by the French King’s description as being only ‘‘a few acres of snow.” The 
population of what a writer of the period* terms ‘‘this great Empire” was 
61,000,000 souls. To-day, it contains nearly three hundred and fifty millions of 
people. The total trade of an Empire which now boasts a commerce of six 
thousand millions was then hardly one-eighth of that amount, though, of course, 
in comparison with the trade of other nations, such figures most fully deserved 
‘the exultation of every British subject of the time.” 

With this material progress in the Colonial Empire, there came a com- 
plete change in the constitutional framework both of the external dominions 
and the home country. When freedom and self-government were promoted in 
Great Britain, they naturally expanded abroad; and when the method of 
administration changed from the hands of an oligarchy, or a select class, into the 
hands of the people, the whole principle of Colonial relationship naturally 
became altered. As the shattered fabric of the old empire in America was 
slowly replaced by the new and greater structure now embraced in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, it became a settled, and apparently unchangeable, 
principle in the minds of British statesmen that the mistake made in the case of 
the United States should never be repeated; that the most absolute liberty 
should be given the Colonies in every direction; that their destinies should be 
proclaimed as being entirely in their own hands; and, finally, that separation 
ought not to be looked upon as an abnormal and dangerous possibility, but as a 
natural and beneficial probability. 


* Colquhoun’s ‘‘ Wealth and Resources of the British Empire,” 1814. 
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It took time for this latter theory to develop, and, when it did assume 
practical power in the councils of England, it was chiefly as a product of the 
first flush of success and wealth following upon free trade and the evolution of 
machinery; the discovery of Australian gold and the utilization of steam in 
railroads and ships. In those days of bounding-prosperity, what did the 
Colonies matter? But, as times changed somewhat, and the despised Colonial 
possessions showed great national and commercial possibilities, opinion again 
veered round, and the Manchester school of Imperial negation was replaced by 
the more patriotic principle and aspiration of Imperial unity and fraternity. 

In both these developments Mr. Gladstone took part. He started in 
public life as a believer in the logical probability of eventual separation, but as 
an opponent of any action which might promote that result. He came, toa 
certain extent, under the influence of the surrounding indifference to the 
Colonies in middle life, and believed that the interests of England centred 
mainly in England herself. In later years he favoured the freest play to Colonial 
development, the fullest opportunity for self-government and self-support, but 
at the same time hoped sincerely for a maintenance of the union which was 
then so clearly becoming beneficial to all concerned. 

Simultaneously with this progress and change in the Colonial relationship 
came the revolution in methods of government at home. Mr. Gladstone in his 
own person embodied this sweeping change. When he entered political life, the 
Whigs or aristocratic Liberals were in power. They had come in.upon the 
wave of reform which, at the same time, carried the Tories into retirement; 
and during many subsequent years they kept in office, partly because of their 
past reputation, partly as a result of the free trade movement and the consequent 
disruption of party affiliations. During Lord Palmerston’s period of power they 
were practically supreme, but with his death came the days of further reform, 
and the dominance of the middle classes. 

It was here that Mr. Gladstone obtained his place and influence. This 


particular section of the English community is greatly interested in trade and - 


commerce ; is always ambitious for national improvement or individual change, 
and betterment of personal conditions ; is peculiarly susceptible to the glamour 
of oratory and the possible benefits of legislation; is opposed to political 
convulsions, and therefore is not Radical in belief, but dislikes an active or 
enterprising foreign policy, and is therefore naturally inclined to be Liberal in 
politics. It was this great class which put Mr. Gladstone in power during the 
elections of 1868; which dethroned Lord Beaconsfield for a policy containing 
too much brilliance and imagination for their plain and simple tastes; which, in 
turn, defeated Irish Home Rule as being too adventurous and daring. 

But after passing from the aristocracy to the middle classes power has 
now practically lodged in the hands of the people. The electorate has been 
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slowly broadened down until the workingman—the artisan and the labourer— 
has been admitted within its once sacred precincts. The legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Ministry settled this fact. But, long before that occurred, the 
development of the platform had proclaimed the coming of the masses. When, 
in 1866, Mr. Gladstone went down to Liverpool with other Cabinet Ministers, 
and harangued a great audience in favour of Reform, it was Jooked upon as the 
commencement of a new democratic era, and, in fact, did inaugurate the period 
which found a climax in the Bulgarian and Midlothian campaigns. 

In these later days debate in Parliament has, therefore, been superseded 
by platform oratory, and members of the House of Commons have in too many 
cases degenerated from being the supporters of political parties with certain 
defined views, into the delegates of constituencies which regard some particular 
leader as worthy of support in almost any and every political contingency. It 
has become a duel between Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, between Lord 
Rosebery or Lord Salisbury, rather than a battle of measures or of political 
principles. Walpole once governed the country through Parliament without the 
cordial support of the people; Chatham had the people with him, but could not 
control Parliament; Pitt might have the King and the country in his favour, 
but would still find difficulty with the Commons. But in 1874 the country 
wanted Disraeli, and it gave him a majority, with which he did almost as he 
liked. In 1880, the country wanted Gladstone, and his majority was good for 
pretty nearly all purposes. Yet as the power of the masses has grown, the 
authority of Parliament and the influence of independent judgment have 
diminished, When Mr. Gladstone entered the House of Commons, that body 
was, in the main, paramount. The debater who could control its discussions, 
the orator who could modify its opinions, the leader whose character or career 
could influence its legislation, was all-powerful. The people were in the 
distance, and, except when an election was imminent, did not usually appear 
as a vitally important factor in Parliamentary affairs. So long as the majority 
was quiescent, or the members indifferent, Lord Grey or Lord Melbourne 
could hold office without doing anything. ‘This, in fact, was the case for years. 

But the free trade movement effected a great change. Bright and 
Cobden made the middle classes, which were now coming into a knowledge of what 
popular government meant, use the power they really possessed. Many of these 
persons had no votes, and did not have them until 1867, but they had influence 
and money, and these two things, combined with oratory and real necessity, 
forced Parliament to act from outside pressure, rather than from individual 
conviction. Once that had happened, change to complete popular administra- 
tion was only a question of time. ‘The fate of aristocratic government as such 
was sealed, though the influence of the aristocracy upon the people was 
probably increased rather than diminished. But where it had once administered 
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affairs by favour of a more or less aristocratic legislature, it had now to do it 
through popular favour and the will of the people. 

While these general developments were taking place, parties and leaders 
had gone through all kinds of changes. Earl Grey presided over the country 
through and immediately after the passage of the Reform Bill. His Government 
lived upon the memory of that one achievement, as did the succeeding Whig 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne. With the exception of a brief Tory interval, the 
latter Prime Minister smiled and sauntered through the affairs of State until the 
revival of Toryism in 1841, and the second administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
But Free Trade then came to the front; shattered the Tory party ; developed 
Disraeli; and afforded a basis for the new Conservatism, which, after the death 
of Peel in 1850, gradually grew from the ranks of the Protectionist Tories who 
would not follow Free Trade, and who did ultimately follow the Earl of Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli. For six years, from 1846, Lord John Russell and the Whigs 
once more held sway, and did nothing in particular. Mr. Gladstone and the 
Peclites constituted during these years the Free Trade wing of the Conservative 
party, while the Protectionist element was under the nominal leadership of Lord 
George Bentinck, and the brilliant ‘‘coaching” of Mr. Disraeli. In 1852, this 
latter wing of the party had a brief experience of office under Lord Derby, and 
then followed three years of Coalition government, when the Peelites joined the 
Whigs under Lord Aberdeen as Premier. 

Lord Palmerston, who was nominally a Whig, but really a Conservative 
in thought, and speech, and policy, alternated in power during the next thirteen 
years with the Earl of Derby, who was a Tory in every fibre and instinct of his 
being. There was a brief exception when, upon Palmerston’s death, Lord 
Russell held sway for a few fleeting months, and was, with Mr. Gladstone, 
defeated upon the Franchise question in 1866. Thencame Disraeli for a short 
season, and finally, in 1868, the merging of parties into the modern designation 
of Liberal and Conservative. The one now became plastic material in the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone, the other had been already moulded into shape and 
form by Mr. Disraeli. 

During all these political fluctuations and changes, the general condition of 
the people had been steadily improving. Slavery was abolished, and wherever 
the British flag floated a condition of bondage became impossible. The dis- 
eraceful Criminal Code was reformed in the direction of mercy and discrimination 
between great crimes and small offences. The abuses of the Poor Law were 
gradually done away with, and the condition of workhouses and public institu- 
tions improved. Employers were made in some measure responsible for 
accidents to the lives or limbs of their servants when the injuries were obtained 
in their service. The long-continued labours of Lord Ashley (better known as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury) were rewarded by great reforms eventually obtained in 
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the management of mines and factories, the hours and surroundings of the work- 
people, the condition of women and children. Wholesale smuggling was done 
away with by the modifications in the fiscal system ; the injustice suffered from 
the old-fashioned Game Laws was ameliorated; the postal system was revolu- 
tionized ; and education was simplified, and made the great national factor in 
the improvement of the people. 

Through the school and the press intelligence has been promoted, 
information spread broadcast throughout -the land, and every subject of the 
State, no matter how humble his position, has become the equal of the Peer in 
his possibilities of self-improvement and his opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge. When the century was half through its memorable course, science came 
to the aid of legislation, and helped to provide safety and light for the miner, 
cheapness in production for the manufacturer, facility in reaping the riches of 
nature for the farmer, new avenues of work for the artisan, marvellous means of 
locomotion for the traveller, new and beneficial methods of transportation for 
the trader. 

Partly because of this general development, and partly because of the 
absence of similar progress in other countries, English commerce took enormous 
strides in advance of what it ever had been, or of what might at one time have 
been thought fit subject even for dreams and visions. Trade increased by 
leaps and bounds, and the manufacturers coined wealth, until at last the 
inevitable change came, and foreign nations took steps to check this com- 
mercial supremacy through fiscal legislation of their own. Meantime, religious 
inequalities had been steadily removed or remedied. The Church was still the 
State Establishment, but gradually the unequal treatment of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, under a law which should have recognized all as equal, was done 
away with; the laws of marriage were reformed; the restrictions upon burials 
and other matters connected with the every day religious life of the people were 
remedied or bettered. 3 

The powers of the landlord have also been limited; the right of the 
farmer in his holdings and investments has been recognized; the extravagant 
expenses of Parliamentary contests have been controlled; the rights of women 
in certain public duties and property privileges admitted. With the Corn Laws 
had gone the stringent Navigation Laws, and free imports went hand in hand 
with free ships and free commerce, so far as one-sided legislation could make 
them free. The change of shipbuilding, from wood to iron, multiplied oppor- 
tunities for improvement in navigation and the general condition of the navy. 
Abuses in the public service were reformed out of sight, and though they cannot 
ever be entirely abolished in any country, they have been minimized in extent and 
influence. Officers no longer purchase their promotion in the army, any more 
than Peers can nowcontrol at their will seats in the national House of Commons. 
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Meanwhile the morals of the whole community have improved. The 
Sovereign has set an example which society has not been slow to follow. The 
splendid character and admirable career of the Prince Consort did a service to 
the State which has been far-reaching and invaluable in its results. The Court 
has vied with the Church in setting an example of high aims and strenuous 
exertion before the public of the United Kingdom. Sports of a lowering and 
degrading nature, which in the early days of the century held high place in the 
catalogue of amusements, have been reduced from a national level to one of 
concealment and more or less shame. Drunkenness, froma fashionable necessity 
and a popular desire, has decreased into a question of the workingman’s glass 
of beer, or vanished into the slums of the great cities. Roughness and brutality, 
although still too common, is being steadily environed by law and popular 
disapprobation. 

In religious matters, the rivalry of Church and Dissent has resulted in 
promoting the enthusiasm and good work of each. Since the Tractarian wave 
of the ‘‘ Forties,” the sentiment and work of the Established Church has been 
revolutionized, and its labours multiplied almost beyond the recognition of those 
who brought about that great Catholic revival. The parishes of England have 
changed as though swept by some powerful unseen influence, and with that 
change has come strength for the Church, development in the foreign mission 
field, expansion of religious influence, growth of Christian liberality. 

Over Ireland a great and vital change has come. Not so much in the 
condition of the people, though there it has been considerable, as in the influence 
which they wield. In the beginning of the century the little isle was hardly a 
national factor of importance. At its close, Ireland is the mistress of British 
politics, and the chief influence in the destiny of English Liberalism. During 
the period that lies between, whether for good or ill, its institutions have been 
completely altered, its land laws revolutionized, its Established Church abol- 
ished, its landlords driven into retirement or exile, its representation increased, 
its people alternately coerced and conciliated. 

Through all these events in the United Kingdom, Mr. Gladstone has 
passed in varied political action. Some of the reforms he has hindered, some 
he has opposed, others he has brought about. Some of these marvellous 
changes he has had nothing to do with, others have come to him as a heritage 
of fortune, and still others are in a stage where the benefit is questionable. 
Some of the political changes have brought him the utmost intensity of bitter 
dislike ; the strongest marks of enthusiastic support. But to a man who has seen 
so much of change; who has felt the shadows and sunshine of over sixty years of 
public life ; who has noted.a dozen Prime Ministers come and go and pass into 
history; who has himself viewed politics from so many and varied standpoints; 
change must appear to be the absolutely natural order of national existence. 
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And whatever place may be assigned to Mr. Gladstone in the pantheon 
of the ages, there can be no doubt as to his influence upon the century in 
which he has lived, or concerning the greatness and beneficence of that 


period to which Queen Victoria has given the stamp of her character and 
her name. 


“Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever, down the ringing grooves of change. 
Thro’ the shadows of the globe we sweep into the younger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.’ 


Published by permission of Mr. Gladstone. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, AGED SIX, AND HIS SISTER. 
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EARLY YEARS IN A GREAT LIFE. 


to the leading scientist, the greatest poet, and the most 
prominent public man of a century. But, in 1809, Charles 
Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, and William Ewart Gladstone were 
born into a world which the one was to confuse, the other 
charm, and the third change. Of the three, Mr. Gladstone has 
exerted the widest influence and won the greatest name. And upon no one in 
Enelish history has the environment of early life, the teachings and opinions of 
parents, the assistance and admiration of youthful friends, had a greater effect. 
Those influences were not in many respects permanent, but in the moulding of 
his character and the development of certain prominent tendencies of thought 
and feeling they were unmistakably powerful. 

Mr. Gladstone has always been proud of his Scotch descent. ‘‘I am not 
slow to claim the name of Scotchman,” he said, during a speech in 18go, ‘‘ and, 
even if I were, there is the fact staring me in the face that not a drop of blood 
runs in my veins except what is derived from a Scotch ancestry.” The family was 
a very old one, though in the passage of the centuries it had gradually changed 
from a position of landed gentility to one of commercial exertion. The name 
of Gladstanes or Gledstanes has been traced in Scotch annals back to the reign 
of Edward I., and there is every evidence of its having had a place in 
Scandinavian history, under the form of Gladsten. One representative of the 
family fought in Border warfare with an ancester of the Dukes of Buccleuch, 
and no doubt shared in the time-honoured and simple plan: 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Still another fought and fell on the side of the Covenanters in the perilous days 
of Charles I. For some time estates were held near Hawick by feudal tenure 
from the far-famed Douglas family, but gradually these possessions were parted 
with. Then followed the loss of the estates of Arthurshiel and Gladstanes, in 
Clydesdale, until, towards the close of the seventeenth century, William 
Gladstanes retired to the old town of Biggar and went into business as a 
malster. His son, Thomas Gladstones—as the name had now become—early 
in life, settled in Leith, and in time made a comfortable livelihood, first as a 
corn and flour merchant, and finally as a shipowner. He died in 1809, only 
seven months before the birth of the grandson who was to make the name so 
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famous. His son, John Gladstone, was the most remarkable of sixteen children. 
Born in 1764, he lived to become one of the wealthiest citizens of Liverpool, a 
member of Parliament, a friend of Canning, and a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. 

He could fairly claim to be a self-made man. His education does not 
seem to have been very good, and the taunts of political enemies in later years 
would indicate that he never entirely overcame the obstacle thus raised. His 
stay at school being very short, he entered his father’s business at an early age, 
and when about twenty-one was sent to Liverpool to sell a cargo of grain which 
had arrived at that port. Hehad already made sundry voyages to the Baltic 
and to America with large trade commissions, But upon this occasion he 
decided to settle in Liverpool, and took advantage of an opening to join the firm 
of Corrie, Bradshaw & Co. An incident is related of the period immediately 
following, which not only illustrates the keen business ability of the young man, 
but indicates the difficulties of trade in those stormy days. 

The utter failure of the European corn crops in one of the closing years 
of the century was regarded by Mr. Corrie as an opportunity for doing a capital 
piece of business. With the enterprise characteristic of British merchants, he 
sent Mr. Gladstone to the United States to buy corn, and followed this up by 
despatching twenty-four vessels, at an enormous cost, to convey the precious 
product home. But when America was reached Gladstone found that a scarcity 
existed there, and that no corn was to be had. This apparently meant ruin to 
the firm of Corrie & Co,, and Liverpool was stirred with speculation regarding 
its shattered fortunes. John Gladstone, however, was equal to the emergency. 
The ships must not return empty. He made a thorough examination of the 
American markets, and, by force of sleepless energy, stocked his vessels with 
goods which seemed likely to command a sale in Liverpool. The result was 
satisfactory, the firm was saved, and the name of Gladstone became famed in 
English business circles for push and ability. 

Naturally, too, the young merchant became a partner in the concern, and 
for sixteen years Corrie, Gladstone & Bradshaw carried on a large business in 
Liverpool. At the end of this period the arrangement terminated, and John 
Gladstone was joined in a new firm by his brother Robert. The other 
surviving members of the family also gradually drifted from Leith to Liverpool. 
In 1800, Mr. Gladstone married for the second time. His wife was Ann. 
Robertson, of Dingwall, and a member of a Scotch family much more distin- 
guished than that of the Gladstones. Its lineage was traceable to Duncan, 
King of Scotland, to Henry III. of England, and to King Robert the Bruce. 
But in later days much of this old-time grandeur had disappeared, and Miss 
Robertson’s father was quite proud and satisfied to be Provost of Dingwall for 
a number of years at the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Of this lady, who became the mother of England’s famous Premier, many 
memories remain. And they all testify to her benevolence and accomplish- 
ments. She was the dearest friend of Sir Roderick Murchison’s mother, and 
one of the great scientist’s earliest recollections were of her. She was modestly 
conspicuous in more than one good cause in Liverpool, and has been described 
as a woman ‘‘of very great accomplishments, of fascinating manners, of 
commanding presence and high intellect, one to grace any home and endear any 
heart.’”’ More than this, she was the good mother of an excellent family, and of 
one great son, who showed in his after life, and amid all the ups and downs of 
national struggle, the force and value of a noble home training. Five children 
of this union lived to old age, and became variously known. Thomas, born in 
1804, and John Neilson, born in 1807, were in after years members of Parliament. 
Robertson, born in 1805, became President of the Financial Reform Association. 
William Ewart Gladstone, the youngest of all, first saw the light of day at 62 
Rodney Street, Liverpool, on December the 29th, 1809. He was christened in 
honour of one of his father’s personal and political friends, who had come to Liver- 
pool in early days like John Gladstone himself, and who, like him, had conquered 
difficulties and won success. His son, also William Ewart, was afterwards 
Liberal M.P. for his native city. There were two daughters in the Gladstone 
family, one who died young, and Helen Jane, who was converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith during the great movement towards Rome in the early ‘‘ Forties,” 
and who died annie 1880 in a convent at Cologne. 

Meantime, John Gladstone—he had in early life dropped the feet letter 
from his name—was steadily strengthening his position, and showing a character 
which is of great importance in any estimate of the forces which moulded his 
son’s early life and far more remarkable career. It was asa Presbyterian and 
a Whig that Liverpool first knew him. It was an Episcopalian and a Tory 
who was afterwards honoured with the confidence of statesmen and the regard of 
his fellow-citizens. Politically, and for sixteen years following the commence- 
ment of the war with France in 1792, he seems to have remained a moderate 
Whig, until the action of his party in opposing the continuance of that vital 
conflict made him drift into the arms of the Tories, His friendship and 
admiration for George Canning finally settled the question. Like every party 
change, this was often afterwards thrown in his teeth, one well-known verse 
reading : 

** John Gladstone was as fine a man 
As ever graced commercial story, 
Till all at once he changed his plan, 
And from a Whig became a Tory. 
And now he meets ‘his friends with pride, 
Yet tells them but a wretched story ; 


He says not why he changed his side, 
He was a Whig—he’s now a Tory.” 


CHAPTER 


AT ETON AND OXFORD. 


Pas great schools of Eng- 
land are famous for the 

men they have produced. 
Amongst them, Eton is, per- 
haps, the most renowned, and 
in this place the affectionate 
reminiscences of many leaders 
in the British world have 
helped to keepit. Thestorms 
ef four hundred years have 
passed over its lofty towers, 
and the sunshine of centuries 
has permeated the beautiful 
glades and woodland which 
lend such charms to the boyish 
memories of the past, Within 
and without its gray stone 
walls many of the premiers 
and statesmen of England 
have studied their tasks and 
played their games, 
and then passed into 
the history of their 
country. Here; sin 
Robert Walpole re- 
ceived his early edu- 
cation; here, the Earl 
of Chatham mayhave 
practisedsome ofthat 
cloquence which still 
rings down through 
the ages; here, Char- 
les James Fox com- 
menced his career of 
erratic brilliance: 
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here studied Lord North, the alienator of America, and the Earl of Durham, 
whose advice saved Canada from a possibly similar course; here George 
Canning and Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne and the fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
came to begin careers of national importance; here the Duke of Wellington 
received his early training; here Shelley spent his boyhood days in a life of 
sorrowful splendour. 

To it Mr. Gladstone and the Earl of Rosebery have looked back with 
affection and respect. Yet, in the days when William Ewart Gladstone entered 
Eton, there was much in its system of education that now appears deplorable, 
much in the management of the school which now seems blameworthy, 
much in the general discipline which is worthy of the very strongest censure. 
There was but little time devoted to regular study, and the means adopted for 
teaching classics were narrow and unsatisfactory. Perhaps eleven hours a week 
would cover the whole period given to school instruction. The subjects taught 
comprised a little ancient and modern geography, part of a work on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, a little Divinity through construing the Greek Testament, together 
with a certain quantity of Latin and Greek. Mathematics, physics, or moral 
science were not considered necessary. 

But the great difficulty was the lack of proper supervision over the boys 
—the apparent inability to limit their power when united, or check customs far 
from good, which may have become traditional. Hence the ‘ fagging”’ system. 
This right, or power, or privilege—it was a combination of the three—gave to 
the boys of the sixth and fifth forms the right of command, and all below were 
compelled to obey the orders given. Amongst five or six hundred boys it 
produced considerable cruelty, and the power was at times, and as a matter of 
course, greatly abused. Without the code of honour that largely prevailed, and 
the loyalty to certain good traditions and boyish principles which marked the 
system, it would have quickly become intolerable, and resulted in the establish- 
ment of a species of slavery in the lower forms, and despotism in the upper, 
with all the inevitably evil consequences upon individual character. As it was, 
the most superficial observer would find more fagging and flogging, more injustice 
and tyranny, than was at all desirable. 

The love of sport and the practice of every kind of outdoor amusement 
was the side of Etonian life which produced some of the better results. It 
made the boys strong, and able to endure the hardships of fagging and the 
effects of many and severe floggings. It built up their systems, and, in cases of 
real ability or genuine ambition, prepared them physically for the serious studies 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Lord Morley, when examined at one time before a 
Public Schools Commission, was asked whether the boys used to look down 
upon a schoolmate for being industrious in his studies. His reply was: ‘‘ Not 
if he could do something else well.”’ This, of course, meant that if he were 
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good at cricket, or rowing, or boxing, or running, he would be pardoned for 
being good at work. And in this connection there can be as little doubt of the 
many ‘fine fellows with a manly tone”? whom Eton has produced as of the 
additional fact that many of the best men of this and other centuries have come 
from that famous school. 

William Gladstone, however, was not the boy to succumb to the disad- 
vantages of the school, and he was certainly fitted by nature to make use of all 
that was good and honourable and true inits system, or amongst the youths who 
quickly gathered around him. He was fortunate also in having his two elder 
brothers, Thomas and Robertson, already there, and in becoming the former’s 
fag. This, no doubt, saved him much unpleasantness, and gave him more 
time for the studies and literary work to which he was soon devoted. And 
through all his school life he was greatly helped by a happy disposition 
and by generous impulses, which prevented him from becoming a prig, or a pre- 
cocious and unpleasant critic. 

Starting in the fourth form, as he was enabled to do, was in itself an 
advantage, and he speedily made friends with many of the boys who were fore- 
most in the school, and who afterwards became foremost in the annals of their 
time. The list of his schoolfellows is a most notable one. In the sixth form, 
according to the records of 1823, were Spencer Walpole, afterwards Home 


Secretary, and John Mitford, known to history as the Lord Redesdale, who, for. 


so many years, was Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords. In the 
upper division of the fifth were Sir Stephen Glynne, Baronet, of Hawarden 
Castle, and brother of young Gladstone’s future wife; George Cornewall Lewis, 
the able but short-lived statesman, who afterwards succeeded his schoclmate as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the Duke of Buccleugh, who was destined 
to be so bitterly opposed to Mr. Gladstone in his great electoral triumph in Mid- 
lothian. In the lower division of the fifth, with William Gladstone, were 
placed Walter Kerr Hamilton, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury; George 
Augustus Selwyn, who was destined to be, in succession, Bishop of New 
Zealand and Lichfield; Arthur Henry Hallam, son of the historian, and 
immortalized by ‘‘In Memoriam”; Frederic Rogers, first Lord Blachford ; 
John Young, afterwards Lord Lisgar and Governor-General of Canada; Alex- 
ander William Kinglake, the historian ; aH Charles Jasper Selwyn, after em 
Lord Justice of Appeal. 

Others who became associated with the school and with young Gladstone 
at this time were James Bruce, afterwards Earl of Elgin; Charles Canning, 
afterwards Earl Canning and Governor-General of India; Gerald Wellesley, 
in other days Dean of Windsor; William Cavendish, the late Duke of Devon- 
shire; James Milnes-Gaskell, M.P.; Lord Lincoln, afterwards Duke of New- 
castle; Algernon Percy, sixth Duke of Northumberland; and Lord Arthur 
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CHARLES, EARL GREY, 


Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1830-34. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS FAVOURITE GRAND-DAUGHTER, 


DOROTHY DREW. 


GHAR TERSEV. 


THE HOPE OF THE TORY PARTY. 


oy Os R. GLADSTONE entered political life during a period 

| (BY.2)23) which will ever be memorable in the history of England. 
g . The people had just won the greatest constitutional battle 
in the national annals, and had effected a complete revolution 
in the workings of Parliamentary institutions. The Reform 
Bill had received the Royal sanction on the 7th of June, 
1832. Immediately following, and amid the wildest hopes 
of permanent political power and popular benefit on the 
part of the Liberals, and the most gloomy forebodings and dismal prophecies on 
the part of the Tories, the general elections were held. The condition of the 
country was, at this time, deplorable. There was a deep depression in trade, 
and a falling revenue ; riots were of frequent occurrence in the provinces, and in 
Ireland; labour was scarce, while starving or unemployed labourers were 
exceedingly numerous ; the terrible cholera was claiming its victims everywhere; 
and a black night of pauperism seemed to be settling over the working classes 
generally. | 

The Reform Bill was looked upon as a ray of light amid the darkness. 
To the people it presented hopes which were, in a material sense, to be very sadly 
disappointed ; to the landowners it seemed to involve a prospect of diminished 
influence and ruined interests, which they also were to find unfulfilled. While, 
_ therefore, the great measure paved the way to widespread reform and beneficial 
legislation, it failed at the moment to bring about that lightening of popular 
burdens and amelioration of national conditions which the excited fancy of the new 
electorate and the masses of the people pictured as the immediate result. The 
general population still remained poor, though better off than people upon the 
Continent ; newspapers, for a long time, were heavily taxed ; postage continued 
too expensive for popular use ; men were still hanged in chains; slavery remained 
an institution in the Colonies; soldiers continued to receive a hundred or more 
lashes for trivial offences; the bread of the people was still heavily taxed, and 
at a time when there was but little external competition to keep down the price ; 
punishments for theft and small offences continued to be almost barbarous in 
their severity. 

The discoveries of a later time, the scientific blessings of a wonderful 
age, had not yet come into national view; the creation of railways had barely 
commenced; machinery was still an object of popular terror, and the farmer 
used his flail as his ancestors had done in distant centuries; matches were 
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unknown, and fire was extracted from flint and steel by a process which now 
savours of savagery, or the civilization of the Aztecs; chloroform was unknown 
to the practitioners and sufferers in medical treatment; photography was a 
dream ; and the electric telegraph unheard of. In politics, the Liberals would 
now be called Conservative; the Tories would be thought too extreme for practical 
consideration. Radicalism was still revolution, and the troubles in France and 
Belgium had revived unpleasant memories of the early years of the century. 

Paternal government remained a factor in politics. To many the Con- 
stitution was more important than the people, and the fact that the interests 
of both might be combined was not yet clearly understood, To others, the 
Church was the one great and living principle in the State, and the centre of 
all political endeavour. In this sentiment Mr. Gladstone shared. The landed 
interest, and the manufacturing interest, and the shipping interest, were the 
remaining great factors of the situation. That the Reform Bill created a 
‘‘ popular” interest and made government by the people possible was the really 
sreat achievement of that measure. 

To Mr. Gladstone, as he hurried home from Italy to take part in the 
general election, this view of the case had not yet occurred. Memories of 
Canning permeated his thoughts, and the principles of Burke guided his actions. 
The Church must be preserved, the Constitution guarded from sacrilegious 
change, the people prevented from imbibing the ideas of the French Revolution. 
The youthful enthusiasm which had made him the subject of Lord Lincoln’s 
admiration at Oxford, and caused its venerable walls to ring with his denuncia- 
tions of Reform, was still controlled by his early environment, and affected by 
the political opening which now presented itself. 

It was natural that the young man who had so distinguished himself at 
the great Tory university should be introduced to public life by the Duke of 
Newcastle. When the Earl of Lincoln wrote his father, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
that ‘‘a man has arisen in Israel,” there was, indeed, every reason to expect that 
the Duke would mark the statement and remember the subject of it. He was 
a most determined and vigorous Tory; one who has enriched the political 
records of the time with the memorable reference to the constituencies under 
his control: ‘‘ Have I not a right to do what I like with my own?” He repre- 
sented in those days the most exclusive and unbending aristocratic Toryism. 
Personally kind to those beneath him or dependent upon his will, he had been 
steeped from his youth up in that fear of the people which the horrors of the 
Reign of Terror had engendered, and in that dislike of Whigs and Liberalism 
which the policy of that party during the prolonged struggle with Napoleon had 
naturally created. 

The borough of Newark was one of the many electoral districts which, in 
those days, felt the forceful control of the great landowners within their limits, 
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or in their vicinity. It was situated not far from Clumber, the beautiful and 
stately home of the Newcastles, and returned two members to Parliament. 
One of those seats the Whigs had long struggled to capture, but without 
success, until the reaction of 1831 against the famous claim of the Duke to 
control the electors, combined with the glamour of Reform principles, caused the 
election of Mr. Sergeant Wilde. It was a most annoying and marked defeat, 
and one which the Duke of Newcastle naturally determined to retrieve. Look- 
ing around for an available candidate in the conflict, with which all the country 
was soon to be alive, he decided to invite the young hero of the Oxford Union. 
Through a letter from his father, and as the result of a formal invitation from 
the Red Club, a local organization, Mr. Gladstone therefore returned in haste 
from Milan, and, in August, commenced his attack upon the constituency. 

His first electoral address is of deep personal, as well as historic, interest, 
and deserves close attention from all who wish to follow closely the evolution of 
his political principles. It was addressed to ‘‘ The Worthy Electors of the 
Borough of Newark-upon-Trent,” and ran as follows: 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Induced by the most flattering assurances of support, I venture to 
offer myself as a candidate for the high honour of representing you in the ensuing Parlia~ 
ment. It has been recommended to me to avoid introducing excitement in the town by a 
personal canvass at this early period, unless the example of any other candidate should: 
render it necessary. Let me, however, briefly express, as my claims on your confidence: 
and favour, a warm and conscientious attachment to our Government as a limited 
Monarchy, and to the Union of our Church and State, as having been to us the source 
of numberless blessings, and as most strictly adapted to a Christian Nation. I consider 
that this attachment itself involves the strongest obligation, both to secure the removal of 
real abuses, and to resist the imputation of those which are imaginary, 

‘‘T admit facts, and abstract principles only in subservience to facts, as the true standard 
of agricultural, commercial, and financial legislation, and recognize the sedulous promotion 
of British interests as its first and most proper object. The alleviation of the public 
burdens consistently with the strict adherence to our national engagements—the defence, 
in particular, of our Irish Establishments—the amelioration of the condition of the labour- 
ing classes—the adjustment of our Colonial Interests, with measures for the moral advance- 
ment and further legal protection of our fellow-subjects in slavery—and the observance of 
a dignified and impartial Foreign policy—are objects, for the attainment of which, should 
it be your pleasure to return me to Parliament, I hope to labour with honesty, diligence, 
and perseverance, recognizing no interests but those which are truly national. 

‘‘ When the proper time shall be considered to have arrived, it will be alike my duty and 
pleasure to enter into the most unreserved personal communications, conscious, as I am, 
that they form the only satisfactory basis of mutual confidence. 


‘*T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
** Your obedient and faithful servant, 


mW Ee GLADSTONE. 
“© London, August 4, 1832.” 


The reception given to the candidate was very mixed. Utter ignorance 
prevailed concerning his character, career, or personality. 


CHAP TEs Va 


FIRST YEARS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE young member for Newark soon made his 
mark in Parliament. Those were days when 
aristocratic support was in itself a strong factor in 
bringing a man to the front. But when that influence 
was combined with an attractive appearance, a 
pleasing manner, and a style of speaking which 
charmed the people and promised development into 
the highest forms of oratory, success was practically assured. And during the 
years which immediately followed his first election, the Whigs, or Liberals, 
continued to steadily lose ground, while the Tories, under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel, as steadily gained in popular estimation. a 
Catholic emancipation had been disposed of; the Reform Bill was a thing 
of the past; the glowing expectations of its supporters as to instant and 
practical and individual benefit were being slowly blasted; the Corn Laws had 
not yet become a question of national stir and stress. Many people felt. like 
resting on their oars after a great victory; the reaction naturally grew in force 
as the glories of Reform faded into the past, and the fruits of agitation became 
less and less visible. It was therefore a season of decreasing popularity for Lord 
Grey and his followers, and a period of steady advancement for those who 
believed Conservatism to be the great policy of the past, the present, and the 
future. 
The men of that day are worthy of more than a passing note. The 
leaders whom Mr. Gladstone followed in this early part of his career, and the 
men whom he opposed, alike present a remarkable combination of greatness in 
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name or character. Upon the Tory side in the House of Lords were statesmen 
of the most uncompromising severity of view. First, and foremost, was the 
Duke of Wellington, with his determined countenance, his thin and erect form, 
his piercing eyes, and utter indifference to popularity or to the public. There 
also was the Duke of Buckingham, who had spoken of the Reform Bill ‘as 
containing ‘‘the demon of Republicanism in all its hideousness,” and as represent- 
ing principles worse than cholera or pestilence. Lord Eldon, at over eighty years 
of age, continued to believe in the divine right of whatever exists, and to refuse 
even the courtesy of acquaintanceship to politicalopponents. Lord Lyndhurst, 
handsome and cheerful, gave to his party all the great advantages of high 
reputation, charming manners, and sophistry skill and coolness in both tactics 
and oratory. 
Upon the other side, in the Lords, were men of equally high fenutation® 
Earl Grey, with his sound judgment and lofty character—an aristocrat to the 
backbone—led the Whigs until 1835, when Lord Melbourne took the reins of 
Government. Debonair, and apparently reckless in conduct, and indifferent 
in sentiment, the new Premier was, like his predecessor, an aristocrat to the 
finger-tips. With lots of moral courage, he was yet destined to lead his party 
in days when reform was a drug in the market, and an enterprising policy 
appeared absolutely unnecessary. Lord Durham, afterwards famed in Canadian 
annals, was looked upon by the progressive and Radical element as -a coming 
Premier; and Lord Brougham held a place which was as unique then as it is 
upon the pages of English history during many years. 7 
The great rival of Lyndhurst, he was by turns sensitive, bitter, Bete 
eloquent, but always erratic. His lofty forehead, the piercing glare of his 
eyes, a face which was remarkable for its harsh features and terrific scowl, his 
attenuated form, combined to render his appearance almost indescribable. 
- When we add to this an absolute indifference to refinement of language, or even 
ordinary conventionalities, in his fierce and frequent personal attacks nee 
opponents ; an amazing fund of information ; a powerful and tenacious memory ; 
marvellous degree of “industry, and aWRpell rashness, the figure presented is 
certainly most peculiar and picturesque. Upon the same side sat the Duke of 
Leinster, who will be remembered, not for his position and rent-roll, but for 
having once addressed a petition to His Majesty in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, which drew from the PRN of Wellington—then Premier—the terse 


reply : 
‘‘My Lorp Duke,—I have had the honour of receiving the petition you forwarded 
to me, along with the tin case which enclosed it.” 


Amongst the leading Tories in the Commons—the men who regarded the 
young member from Newark with approval and hope—were Sir Robert Peel, 
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fluent, plausible, dignified, with a fine physique, full, round face and red hair; 
Lord Stanley, destined one day to become Prime Minister and Earl of Derby, 
but then a young man with a reputation for intellectual acuteness, hasty temper, 
and skill in debate; Sir James Graham, once the idol of the Radicals; and Sir 
Francis Burdett, alsoa Conservative, after long and famous years of Radicalism. 
Lord John Russell was, of course, a leading Whig. Small in stature, with a 
weakly appearance, and a poor reputation as a speaker, he was yet an admira- 
ble tactician, whilst his earnestness always inspired respect. Lord Palmerston 
was slowly rising in popular esteem, but held office at this time more from 
family influence than because of ability displayed or attention exhibited to 
Parliamentary duties. Tall and handsome, with black hair, and dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, he was thought an indifferent speaker, but a pleasant 
personality. The Times had given him the nickname of ‘“ Cupid.” 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling and Bulwer, was a young 
man without much weight in the House; Edward Lytton Bulwer, like his 
brother, was tall and handsome, but chiefly known for his novels ; Joseph 
Hume, the Radical, looking more like a prosperous farmer than anything else, 
led in the pounds, shilling, and pence policy of the economical school ; while 
John Arthur Roebuck, cynical and petulant, foreshadowed a career of much 
promise, but little performance. Daniel O’Connell, with his athletic figure, 
ruddy face, and jovial appearance, was exercising a steadily growing influence 
in the country ; while Richard Lalor Shiel contributed his imaginative and 
impulsive eloquence to the debates of the time. Macaulay had not long since 
returned from India, had electrified the members by an eloquent maiden speech, 
and then taken his place as one of the orators of the House. 

Lord Althorp, honest and honourable to a remarkable degree, led the 
Whigs; Lord Ashley was preparing for a career of philanthropic splendour 
as Earl of Shaftesbury; Grote and Ricardo represented the school of philo- 
sophic Radicals; Sir Robert Inglis voiced the feeling that England’s sun had 
set forever on the fatal 7th of June, 1832; whilst Lord Howick and Lord Morpeth, 
afterwards Earl Grey and Earl of Carlisle, respectively, represented the old 
school of dignified Whiggism. 

Such was the Parliament in which Mr. Gladstone had to establish his 
place and rank. Such were some of the leaders whom he met and worked with, 
or fought against. Mr. Disraeli had not yet entered the House, and did not until 
after the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837. His reputation, however, as a 
novelist, a brilliant talker,anda man of fashion, was growing, while his confidence 
in himself was so great that a week after Mr. Gladstone had taken his seat he 
attended a debate in which Bulwer and Stanley, Macaulay and Shiel, Grant 
and Russell had shared, and wrote to his sister that it was the finest display of 
oratory there had been for years. ‘‘ But,” he added, ‘‘ between ourselves, I 
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MR. GLADSTONE READING THE LESSONS IN HAWARDEN CHURCH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CHAMPION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


pogcnncaae” 


m™ R. GLADSTONE has always possessed an ecclesiastical 
: AQ mind and temperament. Religion to him has appeared 
cx = OK not only as a living reality and powerful influence in 
everyday existence, but as a great factor in the control of 
EXSSRCSRODRC OKC nations, and the administration of public affairs. The 
science of government, involving, as it should, the care and 
direction of the best and highest interests of humanity, ought, he believed, to 
necessarily include the offices of religion and the recognition of Christianity. 
To try to develop the interests of a nation in laws and commerce, in arts and 
arms, and attempt at the same time to exclude religion from affairs of State, 
meant the absence of the only element which could ensure vitality and perma- 
nence to the progress which might be effected. 

He has, therefore, been an enthusiastic believer in the union of Church 
and State. He was, in early years, emphatically a Churchman first, and a 
Conservative afterwards. The real bent of his mind at Oxford had been towards 
a career of religious work, and ecclesiastical administration. And there is little 
doubt that he would have preferred the Archbishopric of Canterbury, as an 
object of personal ambition, to the Premiership of England. Failing, however, 
to follow up this particular drift of inclination, he became a pronounced and 
prominent supporter of the Church in all public matters, wrote and spoke in 
the cause of State recognition of religion, and naturally fell under the spell and 
influence of that wonderful movement which—commencing about 1833—ended 
in the revival of the Christian power of the Church of England, and the loss of 
the great minds of Manning and Newman from amongst its adherents. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory and principle at this time rested upon the 
simple proposition that religion being the most beneficial and noble element in 
the life of humanity, the government of a State, as representing a certain portion 
of the world’s population, is bound by the most sacred and vital obligations 
to formally recognize Christianity through a constitutional union with some 
given Church. Speaking in the House of Commons, on March 3ist, 1835, the 
young member expressed his view of the general subject with sufficient energy 
and force: 

‘Tf, hereafter, the consideration of religion—the most vital of all subjects to our 
permanent happiness and advancement—be excluded from the attention of Government ; 
87 
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if, on the other hand, they are compelled to view with equal interest or indifference all 
modes of faith, to confound together every form of truth and every strange variety of error, 
to deal with circumstantial and essential differences as being alike matters of no concern, 
to refuse their homage to the divine authority of truth; then, so far from the science of 
politics being, as the greatest philosophers of antiquity fondly proclaimed it, the queen 
and mistress of all other arts, and discharging the noblest functions of the mind, it will be 
an occupation degrading in its practice and fitted rather for the very helots of society.” 


The condition of the Established Church at this period was deplorable. 
The hunting and swearing parson was quite an ordinary personage, and neither 
appreciation of the truths of Christianity nor the practise of its precepts seemed 
to be thought essential in many of the appointments made within the Church. 
Bishops too often neglected their duties, and allowed their dioceses to lack both 
administration and proper teaching. Churches were allowed to fall into ruin, 
church-yards into a disgraceful condition, and even the spiritual offices of the 
Church not infrequently came into actual disrepute. ‘Many, of course, there 
were who, amid difficulties and despondency, held aloft the light and life of 
pure religion; but, to a lamentably great extent, dull formalism, indifferent 
preaching, and bad example, had injured the influence and pee ot the 
National Church. 


Here was the opportunity for Nanconiceteye ; here was a cause for great 
grief to sincere lovers of the Church, such as Mr. Gladstone and many of his 
closest friends; here also was a condition which involved disaster to the 
Establishment—inevitable and serious—unless some change came over the 
deadened surface of the system. But it was, in reality, the darkness before the 
dawn. At a moment when the enthusiasm and work, which should and must 
characterize a great Church, were at their lowest ebb, came the movement which 
was destined to transform the whole inner life and outward labours of the 
national religious institution, Half a dozen brilliant and noble-minded men at 
Oxford started the Catholic revival, which, like a beacon light upon a hill in 


times of war, seemed to meet with a responsive flame of effort and zeal in every ~ 


portion of the country. 

Headed by Newman, and helped by Manning, the appeal voiced in the 
famous ‘‘ Tracts for the Times” permeated England with a new power, and 
inspired the friends of the Church to fresh and greater exertions. Mr. Gladstone 
was neither weak in his defence, nor behind in his efforts. He did not hesitate 


to put himself again and again upon record. Speaking in the House towards - 
the close of the session, in 1835, he denounced the Government's proposed — 


grant of £25,000 to provide for the religious and moral instruction of the 
emancipated negroes in the West Indies, on the ground that all sects were to 
be placed upon an equal basis. Responding to ironical cheers from some Whig 
members, he went on: ‘I am alive to the meaning of that cheer; but, though 
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swell aware that the principle of a Church establishment is not a popular one on 
that side of the House, I, upon the other hand, believe it to be intimately 
“jnterwoven with the evelfare and greatness of my country; and I am, therefore, 
incapable of Ee deterred from the pee of such a sentiment by any 


a taunt or sarcasm.’ 


And the time was now coming for nae to do that thing which of all 


“s ~ others is most dangerous for a politician—the writing of a book in defence of 
-. some particular view or institution. Impelled by love (or his Church; urged on 


_ by strong religious convictions; impressed by the progress of the Tractarian 
movement, he commenced, in 1838, to write his famous work upon ‘ The State 
in its Relations with the Church.” It was while engaged upon this congenial 
theme that he received a letter from Samuel Wilberforce, which that afterwards 
distinguished prelate could well be proud of having penned. ‘It would be an 
affectation in you, which you are above,” he wrote, “not to know that few 
young men have the weight you have in the House of Commons, and are gaining 
rapidly throughout the country. Now, I do not wish to urge you to consider 
this as a talent, for your -use of which you must render an account, for so I 
know you do esteem it; but what I want to urge upon you is that you should 
calmly look far before you; see the degree and weight of influence to which you 
may fairly, if God spares your life and powers, iGiss forward in future years, and 
thus act now with a view to then. There is no height to which you may not 
fairly rise in this country. ... You may at a future day wield the whole 
Government of this land; and, if this should be so, of what extremé moment 
will your past steps then be to the real usefulness of your high station. ... I 
would have you view yourself as one who may become the head of all the better 
feelings of this country, the maintainer of its Church and of its liberties.” 

To this letter from one who was as good and saintly a man as he in later 
days became a great ecclesiastic, Mr. Gladstone replied at considerable length. 
It was a rather pessimistic and doubtful epistle. ashe probable.destiny of the 
nation was one to which he looked forward with ‘‘despondency and alarm”’; 
the avenues of life were sometimes viewed by him with ‘weakness of erly 
and shrinking of the flesh.” New developments of religious power appeared 
indeed to be ‘‘ providentially reserved for the time of our need, for the swelling 
of Jordan”; beyond that period, for those who were appointed to it, there lay a 
haven of perfect rest. But still the coming years bore an aspect of gloom for 
the country—not for the Church; ‘‘she is the land of Goshen.” Looking to 
the State as such, he seemed ‘‘unable to discern resources bearing a just 
proportion to her dangers and responsibilities. There appeared to him to bea 
falling away in the intellectual stature of the men who were in command, or 
available for command, in the political arena. Public men were called upon to 
do more and more, while through all the vista of accumulating duties and 


CHAPTER Vil. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION AND THE FREE 
TRADE MOVEMENT. 


S the: years *rolled* son, Ma 
. Gladstone continued to grow 
in . party approval, in popular esteem, and in Parliamentary influence. Every- 
thing, indeed, seemed to be in his rate unless it were the delicate, hair- 
splitting conscientiousness which sometimes appeared so out of place in public 
life, and which, a few years later, showed itself so clearly in connection with 
Maynooth and the Catholic endowment question. Not only did Conservatives 
generally endorse Macaulay’s description of him as the hope of his party in days 
to come, but outside opinion placed him amongst the most rapidly rising young 
men in the House. 

Though not yet forty years of age, he had held the minor Governmental 
offices which are needed to pave the way to higher place and position; he had 
won a good, though not great, reputation in literature ; he had shown himself 
well informed in the subjects which required attention at the hands of Parlia- 
ment, and appeared able and willing, whenever a fit occasion arose, to defend 
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and support his party. In debate, he had proved the possession of ample 
resources in language and knowledge. Speaking seemed to cost him but little 
effort, and his style was at once polished and plausible. Many of his contem- 
poraries, however, while they recognized his talents and abilities, do not seem 
to have considered them as extraordinary or even remarkable. James Grant, 
writing in 1838, declared that he had no idea that Mr. Gladstone would “ ever 
acquire the reputation of a great statesman,” and gave as a reason for his belief 
the statement that ‘ his views are not sufficiently profound or enlarged.”’ But 
every one admitted his readiness as a debater, the growing eloquence of his 
elocution, and the charm of his manner. 

A most interesting description of him was given in the winter of 1840 by 
the Britannia, a weekly Conservative organ. It was one of a series of sketches 
of the prominent politicians of the day, and, by way of introduction, contained 
a description of the style of speaking then required for marked success in Par- 
liament, from which it is possible to appreciate Mr. Gladstone’s own mournful 
remarks of fifty years afterwards upon the decadence of dignity and sincerity in 
that great assembly. In the House of Commons, at that time, it seems that 
the kind of speaker who most surely earned the respect and regard of its mem- 
bers was he who approached his subject with reverential earnestness, and 
showed by the simplicity of his diction and the sincerity of his manner that he 
recognized ‘‘a more stern duty and a higher aim than that of merely talking 
down to their interests, or appealing to their prejudices and passions.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone naturally came up to this lofty level of requirement. 
He was, above all things, conscientious and earnest. Trifling he could not 
understand, jesting he could never appreciate, and during these years he appeared 
as the high-minded advocate of principles which every one could honour, even 
though they might not believe in or follow them. Great expectations had been 
formed of him, and, according to this strong Tory organ, ‘‘ He at once stamped 
himself as a man of a very high order of intellect, and also as having entered 
Parliament the sworn champion of principles from which no consideration would 
induce him to swerve.’ The critic then proceeded to analyze the powers and 
methods of the speaker in a way which must have been more than interesting 
to those who, years afterwards, heard the financier rise to the loftiest heights of 
eloquence in delivering his great budget speeches, or the Liberal leader exhaust- 
ing his almost illimitable resources of denunciation and declamation in the 
memorable campaign against the Turks. 

Mr. Gladstone, it appears, was not to be considered a brilliant speaker, his 
physical powers as an orator being of an insignificant kind, His voice was 
unfortunately weak, though very mild and musical. It was especially adapted 
‘‘for persuasion and quiet argument, or for the expression of that subdued 
earnestness which results from deep religious feeling.” It was scarcely fitted 
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for the stormy functions of a public speaker, though it insensibly enchained the 


--. attention of the House whenever heard. Here we recognize an element of his 


. growing influence. ‘‘The charm of his style consists in the earnestness and 
sincerity of his manner, his evident conviction of the importance of the truths 
which he is uttering, and, above all, the mild, gentlemanly humility with which 
he offers the result of his deep and secluded thinking, to the world.” | 
_. The writer goes on to compliment the young politician upon the high 
and noble ground taken in his speeches—especially in those upon Church 
questions. ‘‘Were there more. Mr. Gladstone’s, there might be fewer 
Dissenters,”’ he declares, with evident truthfulness, and then sums up the 
subject of his sketch as ‘a man of no ordinary kind; his mind is cast in no 
common mould. Had he physical powers commensurate with his intellectual 
endowments, he would become a first-rate public man, for he has those 
essential qualities of greatness—strength of mind and sincerity of purpose.” 
The apparent accuracy of this pen-picture—the Britannia, November 7th, 1840 
—is increased by the wonderful development of physical endurance which the 
world has since admired in Mr. Gladstone, and its interest is heightened when 
one thinks of the student-like politician with the intellectual face, and ‘ short, 
stealthy, stooping gait,” transformed into the intensely active party leader of 
half a century—the Prime Minister who, when verging upon eighty years of 
age, could throw down the gauntlet of defiance on behalf of a new Irish policy 
and a new political creed, in the teeth of dissatisfied friends and a doubtful 
nation. © 
But a stormy political period was now approaching, and one which may 
be said to have given birth to both Gladstone and Disraeli as national characters. 
Bright and Cobden naturally rode into the harbour of popular acclaim upon the 
waves of the Free Trade movement, while Mr. Gladstone was destined to win 
his first financial success in manipulating the details of the great change, and 
Mr. Disraeli to fight his way to the front by the characteristic brilliance 
and bitterness of his attacks upon Sir Robert Peel. Like the times preceding 
the Reform Bill of 1832, this was a season of suffering, riot, and discontent. 
In the beginning of the forties, it was hard to see where any fiscal reform 
was to come from. Parties and politicians, leaders and -followers, were alike 
opposed to the repeal of the Corn Laws. Lord Melbourne, the Whig Premier, 
had declared in the House of Commons, in 1839, that ‘‘to leave the whole 
agricultural interest without protection, I declare before God, I think the 
wildest and maddest scheme that it has ever entered the imagination of man to 
conceive.”’ ‘Iwo years later the House was dissolved, and the Tories came into 
office with a Parliamentary majority of ninety, and an apparently prolonged 
lease of power in sight. Modifications in the law were, it is true, made from 
time to time, but the principle of protection, exaggerated as a modern 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 


LIGHTS A LAMP OF LIBERTY IN ITALY. 


}O country in the world has had more of mingled glory and 
degradation than Italy, and none have had such varied 
and exciting annals. Its national capital has been the 
seat of world-wide empire, the home of a great republic, 
the centre of the most compact and complex religious 
system in the world. It has been them other of sciences, 
and the home of poetry and the arts. Venetian ships and 
commerce have swept the seas of the Old World, and the 
fame of Dante and of Florentine art will live as long as litera- 
ture and the love of beauty hold a place in human interest. ° 

But, on the other hand, that historic peninsula has been the constant 
arena of internecine conflict and ambitious struggle. Family feuds, and civic 
fights, and civil wars form a connecting link for its people between ancient and 
modern times. It has been one of the stamping grounds of despotism and 
oppression from the days of the Borgias or Machiavelli down to Francis the 
Second—and last—of Naples. It has, since the fifteenth century, acknowledged 
at intervals the predominance of Spain, has been the scene of conauest by 
France, and of subjugation by Austria. 

-During the winter of 1850-51, Mr. Gladstone spent three or four months 
in Naples. One of his children was ill, and a southern climate had been recom- 
mended. The beautiful city in which te decided to stay for a period was then 
under the rule of King Ferdinand II.,a monarch with few redeeming features in 
his character, and fewer still in his national policy. Naples was, indeed, under 
a pure despotism, tempered by promises and occasional constitutional pretence. 
Italy, as a whole, was divided into various states; some, like Sardinia, struggling 
and hoping for freedom; others, such as Lombardy aah Venice, seemingly in a 
condition of hopeless subjection to Austria. In Rome, the pene of course, held 
sway, and the doctrine of temporal sovereignty was a very real and living 
question. But the light was beginning to break, though at first very feebly and 
intermittently, through the surrounding gloom. Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia 
had, for some time, been preparing for a bold, ambitious, and patriotic policy ; 
Cavour was in training for a career of signal statesmanship; Garibaldi was 
meditating those military measures which were to eventually make possible in 
Naples, and throughout Italy, the reforms about to be so ardently urged by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

And the English statesman was not long in Naples before his sense of 
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constitutional right was horrified and his spirit of intense humanity painfully 
shocked. He found, on all sides, the most abundant evidence that the system of 
Parliamentary government was a mere pretence, the constitution a farce, and the 
government an unmitigated despotism. But more than this became apparent. 
Half the members of the Chamber of Deputies were in prison for daring to form 
an opposition party, while twenty thousand of the people were confined in 
various prisons and jails on the charge of political disaffection, and many of 
them were understood to have been treated with the grossest cruelty and 
violence. 

Once his enthusiastic hatred of oppression had been aroused by the 
sights and sounds of the life around him, it is not difficult to imagine the burning 
desire which Mr, Gladstone soon showed to aid in remedying the evils every- 
where visible. Publicity seemed the only possible way of giving help. Armed 
rebellion was essentially distasteful to him, and his regard for the constitution of 
any country, Italian or English, was at this time as strong against the people 
who might illegally infringe it as against the King who had, in this case, broken 
it. But to arouse the public opinion of Europe on behalf of the oppressed, 
and against the oppressor; to stir up the inborn sentiment of English love of 
liberty on behalf of those suffering from a Neapolitan despot’s misgovernment ; 
to direct this feeling in Europe and England so as to bring about a peaceful 
intervention and orderly change—this it was which appeared to him a practi- 
cable and desirable policy. 

The idea reflected honour upon both his head and his heart, and the 
execution of it was alike brilliant and memorable. But it must be admitted 
that the whole policy was Palmerstonian in design and performance. It wasa 
somewhat extraordinary action to be taken by a politician who had, a few 
months before, denounced Lord Palmerston with all his skill and eloquence 
for intervention in the affairs of Greece, and remonstrated with passionate 
earnestness against ‘‘the vain conception that we, forsooth, have a mission 
to be the censors of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection, among the other 
countries of the world.’”’ The whole matter, however, illustrated the resistless 
power of his consclience—a force which, when influenced by sympathy and love 
of liberty, swept away, like cobwebs, all the opposing circumstances of political 
expediency, and, in more than one remarkable case, of even political consistency. 

Instead, therefore, of giving up his time to the study of that Italian 
literature which he so warmly admired; of sharing in the amusements with 
which the lovely city of Naples so greatly abounded; or of indulging in the 
delightful archeological explorations and Vesuvian visits which the opportunity 
afforded, Mr. Gladstone devoted himself to ascertaining the truth of the 
sorrowful rumours and veiled statements which he heard upon every side. For 
this purpose he visited prisons and dungeons, sometimes secretly, sometimes 
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®&penly; examined a great number of cases in which cruelty and injustice had 
been perpetrated; and made himself thoroughly familiar with the condition of 
affairs amongst the people. The Court he neither visited nor desired to visit. 
Invitations were declined, and even the Royal wishes were evaded by one who 
had no desire to mingle with the men responsible for so much oppression and 
misgovernment. 

The result of these investigations Mr. Gladstone decided to put in the 
form of a letter to his old friend and colleague in Sir Robert Peel’s administra- 
tion—the Earl of Aberdeen. It was at once published, and was followed by 
another, in which he recapitulated his statements and strengthened his position. 
The sensation they created was very great, and the influence wielded was more 
far-reaching and effective than at first appeared. His charges against the 
Neapolitan Government were systematic, sustained, and severe. The position 
of affairs was reviewed with a powerful pen, and one which did not hesitate to 
apply the most unmistakable language to the incessant, deliberate, and criminal 
violation of all law and justice by the King of Naplesand his satellites. It was, 
as he said, ‘‘ the negation of God erected into a system of government.” 

After making a brief reference to the illegal government of the Two 
Sicilies, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to point out the accuracy of what had hitherto 
been to outside countries, only suppositious and incredible rumours—the 
imprisonment or exile of half the Chamber of Deputies, the immense number of 
political prisoners, and the complete abrogation of personal liberty and the laws 
of the State. The Government, he declared, at its pleasure, and in defiance of 
law, ordered domiciliary visits ; examined houses, even to the extent of tearing © 
up floors and breaking down walls; seized papers and personal property; im- 
prisoned men by the thousands without warrant, or even written authority, or 
statement of the cause of arrest. Charges were invented, perjury was freely re- 
sorted to, and forgery frequently used, in order to aid in disposing of inconvenient 
persons who might possess patriotic prejudices, or be guilty of an unnecessary 
fondness for individual freedom and constitutional government. 

The prisons he described as in a filthy and unendurable condition. 
Referring to these frightful dungeons, Mr. Gladstone declared them to be ‘“‘ the 
extreme of filth and horror.” He had seen something of them, but not the 
worst. ‘This I have seen, my Lord: the official doctors not going to the sick 
prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with death on their faces, toiling 
upstairs to them at that charnel-house of the Vicaria, because the lower regions 
of such a palace of darkness are too foul and loathsome to allow it to be expected 
that professional men should consent to earn bread by entering them.” He 
deals with the sufferings of Pironte, formerly a judge; of the Baron Porcari; 
and of the well-known patriot and politician, Carlo Poerio, 

These men, and others, who had been treated with similar tyranny and 


CHAPTER IX. 


BECOMES CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mes GLADSTONE was now on the high 
road to political power, and, although he 
was himself hardly aware of it at the time, had 
passed the political Rubicon, and was heading 
straightfor Liberalismandleadership. Thedeath 
of Sir Robert Peel, in July, 1850, had apparently 
made it impossible for him to work in harmony 
with a party led by the Earl of Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli. They were still inclined towards pro- 
tection, and Mr. Gladstone was now, and had 
been for some years, a vigorous and firm free- 
trader. Upon that subject neither he nor his 
friends and late colleagues—Lord Aberdeen, 
Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Graham—would 
listen to argument or political considerations. 

In 1851, Lord Derby, who was during his career on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Gladstone, endeavoured to obtain his adhesion to the Conservative 
party. On being asked by the Queen to form a Government, in succession to 
that of Lord John Russell, he offered him, it is said, the Secretaryship of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Presumably, Mr. Disraeli was to have been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What extraordinary results might have come from such a com- 
bination can now only be guessed at, but the divergence of view and character 
was already too great to possibly allow of the leaders concerned working in 
harness together. Speaking in the House of Commons on March 15th, 1852, 
Mr. Gladstone declared that, at the time he was approached by Lord Derby, 
‘communications terminated on his informing me that he was desirous of imposing 
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a moderate fixed duty on corn. The noble lord said it was not his intention to 
reverse the policy of free trade, but to modify it. I was opposed alike to a 
reversal or modification of that policy.” But if he was determined not to with- 
draw an inch from his free-trade position, he was as yet equally determined not 
to merge the political identity of himself and the other Peelites in the Liberal 
ranks. He would not join the administration of Lord John Russell, but pre- 
ferred to fight an altogether independent battle for the Church and the new 
commercial system. Still, the end was becoming inevitable, although it might 
take another decade to make the Liberal influence absolutely predominant in 
his career, Perhaps it never was to be wholly so in his political character. 

A curious incident of this time, and one which preceded the formation of 
the Coalition Ministry in 1852, was the celebrated agitation against Papal 
ageression. It had, for some years, been the announced policy of the Pope and 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church to introduce and establish in 
England a complete hierarchical system. Events had for a time, however, 
delayed the consummation of the plan, and when, in 1850, its completion was 
made public with dramatic suddenness and much pretension, a storm of 
Protestant indignation was aroused, and Lord John Russell, with characteristic 
impetuosity, had rushed into the fray. There was a great deal of injudicious 
conduct on both sides, and, as usual in cases of religious strife or ebullitions of 
popular bigotry, many things occurred which have since been regretted. 

Dr. Wiseman, the most prominent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic in the 
country, was made a Cardinal, and proclaimed Archbishop of Westminster, and 
Primate. New sees were created, and their boundaries defined in a document 
which, in style, was worthy of the Middle Ages and the loftiest days of Papal 
supremacy. The Cardinal followed this manifesto up with a pastoral, intended, 
like the other, for Erfglish Catholics, but couched in similarly unwise and 
dangerous language. Coming at a time when so many Anglicans had just joined 
the Church of Rome, and when the Tractarians, or extreme High Church party, 
were in a position of considerable influence—one which they used to voice their 
antagonism to the Whigs generally, and to Lord J. Russell’s ecclesiastical 
appointments particularly—this action and policy was eminently calculated to 
stir up and enrage the fiery little Premier. The immediate result was the 
famous Durham Letter. | uae 

It was a strongly-worded document. Lord John told the Bishop of 
Durham that this aggression was both ‘‘ insolent and insidious,’”’ and that it was 
an attempt to ‘‘impose a foreign yoke on our minds and consciences.” He 
declared that there was an assumption of power in all the documents which had 
come from Rome, and a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, 
which were inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of the 
Bishops and clergy, or with the spiritual independence of the nation, even as 
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asserted in Roman Catholic times. A violent agitation ensued. Anglicans 
looked upon the Papal proposals as a denial of the jurisdiction of the Church 
of England; strong supporters of the Constitution regarded it as an attack upon 
the Royal prerogative ; and many patriotic and well-meaning people considered 
the whole matter as an improper foreign interference in British internal affairs. 

All kindsof public meetings, public remonstrancesand resolutions, addresses 
to the Queen, and clerical speeches of more or less violence, followed. Parlia- 
ment met on the 4th of February, 1851, and received the announcement that a 
measure would be presented for the maintenance of the ‘‘rights of the Crown 
and the independence of the nation.” Three days later Lord J. Russell brought 
inhis Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. It prohibited the assumption of all territorial titles 
by Roman Catholic Bishops, and reasserted, in a somewhat offensive way, certain 
principles of Protestant ascendency. Lengthy discussions and a protracted 
delay ensued, during which occurred the resignation of the Premier, the vain 
attempts of Lord Derby and the Earl of Aberdeen to form administrations, and 
the return to office of Lord John Russell. ; 

The debate on the second reading was memorable for a powerful 
oration from Mr. Gladstone. He defended the Roman Catholic minority in 
England, whom he declared to be not responsible for the language used in the 
Papal rescripts. He thought the documents in question dealt with the spiritual 
interests of a portion of the people, and not with their temporal concerns. It 
was, therefore, clear to him that Parliament had no right to interfere in the 
matter. The speech concluded with a protest in the name of justice against 
legislation which no generous people would or could support when the passions 
of the moment had subsided. Though the measure passed by a very large 
majority, it was opposed by many of the ablest menin the House. Beside Mr. 

ladstone stood such leaders as Graham, Roundell Palmer—afterwards Lord 
Selborne—Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, and Milner Gibson. And the names 
mentioned indicate another step on the road to Liberalism, even though he and 
his supporters were opposing a Whig Premier and a great reforming leader. 
But while this alliance threw him temporarily into the arms of the Radicals, 
it at the same time showed the ecclesiastical bias of his mind, which was then 
and has since consistently remained favourable to harmonious action in many 
directions between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 

In dealing with this particular question, Mr. Gladstone and his small 
minority in the House proved themselves to be entirely in the right, and the vast 
majority very greatly in the wrong. ‘The Ecclesiastical Titles Blll was never 
anything else than a dead letter. Its only result was to irritate the Roman 
Catholics, and in 1871 it was repealed by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, amid 
unanimous consent and many expressions of regret that it had ever appeared 
upon the statute book. Following the passage of this measure came the 
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dismissal of Lord Palmerston by the Queen, nominally through her Prime 
Minister. In spite of several warnings from Her Majesty, he had, in a rash 
recognition of the French Government of Louis Napoleon, once more exceeded 
his powers as Foreign Secretary, and upon this occasion had placed the Ministry 
in a very awkward position. Butin February, 1852, he enjoyed, to use his own 
cheerful words, a ‘‘tit-for-tat with Johnny Russell.” A Militia Bill had been 
proposed which embodied the popular alarm at the rise of Napoleon III., and 
the mystery which as yet surrounded his actions and projects. His growing 
power might mean a war of revenge upon England. But, as events turned out, 
it meant alliance with England, and war upon Russia. 

It was, however, Lord Palmerston’s opportunity, and, in an amendment 
to the measure, he defeated the now somewhat discredited administration. 
Although his action put the Tories into office, he did not seem to care very 
much, and, as it happened, their tenure of power was to be very brief. Lord 
Derby, upon this occasion, succeeded in forming his Government, which included 
Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Marquess of Salisbury—father 
of the future Premier—and Lord Malmesbury, amongst its chief members. He 
once more made overtures to Mr. Gladstone, but without success. A new 
Militia Bill was prepared and carried through the House, receiving in the Lords 
the warm support of the Duke of Wellington, who shortly afterwards passed 
away, amid the respect of the world and the admiring regard of his countrymen. 
Political opponents had long forgotten the struggles of the past, and all sections 
joined in eulogy of the great commander and leader. Mr. Gladstone's remarks 
were especially valuable, and deduced lessons from the noble career just closed 
which were then and are still worthy of the most careful consideration. 

Many of the Duke of Wellington’s great qualities he declared to merit 
humble and universal imitation as well as admiration. His ‘sincere and 
unceasing devotion to our country; that honest and upright determination to 
act for the benefit of the country on every occasion; that devoted loyalty which, 
while it made him ever anxious to serve the Crown, never induced him to 
conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be the truth; that devoted- 
ness in the constant performance of duty; that temperance of his life which 
enabled him at all times to give his mind and his faculties to the services which 
he was called upon to perform; that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety by 
which he was distinguished at all times of his life; these are qualities that are 
attainable by others, and which should not be lost as an example.” 

Events now moved rapidly. With the passing of the Great Duke seemed 
to go the olden Toryism, as well as the ascendency of the Whigs. Mr. Disraeli 
was busy educating his party, while Mr. Gladstone was going through the men- 
tal and political evolution which was to make him the financial mentor and 
moulder of the opposite party. Tories were ere long to be replaced in political 
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Bea’ ‘HE Ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen will always be known in 
u British history for the glories and disgraces of the Crimean 
struggle. It was the first real war in which England had taken part 
since the days of Waterloo. It dawned upon the horizon ata time 
when the new school of thought which denounced all war as unnecessary, costly, 
and wicked, was making headway in every direction. It came upon the country 
when utterly unprepared for a life and death conflict with so great a power as 
the Colossus of the North. It shattered many a dream of universal peace, and 
brought sorrow to myriads of homes. It injured the reputations of statesmen, 
revolutionized politics, and preceded a period of war in Italy, rebellion in India, 
and struggles between various European nations. 

The spell of forty years was rudely broken. Instead of the rainbow of: 
peace in the sky appeared the lurid storm-cloud from the East. The war came 
upon a Government composed of the ablest men in British politics, with the 
exception of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli; it found the country in a prosperous 
condition; and it was entered into with the people eager, and more than eager, 
to defend their rights and compel international respect. Yet no war in modern 
history has seen so many disasters and been so vigorously denounced; no struggle 
has ever been more unfortunately mismanaged, or witnessed more heroic epi- 
sodes and glorious victories. It presents a record full of inconsistencies, and a 
perfect patchwork of good and evil. 

The conflict had its origin in one of those little side issues which find 
at times so great a place in what is called the Eastern Question. In this case 
it was a development out of the historic and natural antagonism between the Turk 
and the Christian, and revived in memory the days of the Crusades. The Greek 
and Roman Churches claimed from the Turkish Government the custody of 
those sacred spots in Jerusalem which are associated with the earliest and most 
memorable events of Christian growth. Both pressed their claims with energy, 
and ultimately the one was supported by Russia and the other by France. 
Naturally, the Ottoman Government was indifferent to a great degree, and 
probably had little real objection to the Holy Places being cared for by one or 
other, or both the contestants. Fora time, therefore, the dispute only served 
the diplomatic purpose of promoting friction between two great European 
powers, and pleased Turkey, rather than the reverse. 
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But when Russia added to her claims in Palestine the demand for 
recognition of a protectorate over all the Greek subjects of the Porte, under a 
disputed clause in the old Treaty of Kainardji, the case became critical, and war 
imminent. On the 2nd of July, 1853, all negotiations having failed, the Russian 
troops crossed the Pruth and took possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Three months later the Sultan formally declared war. There can be no doubt 
as to where the original responsibility for the struggle, and its consequences, 
must be placed. Nicholas I. of Russia was a magnificent type of the semi- 
barbarous and entirely irresponsible Eastern despot. Strong in ambition, he 
was at once daring and timid in character. With a splendid physique, noble 
bearing, and marked dignity of manner and charm of conversation, he had made 
a very considerable impression upon the public during his English visit of 1844. 

His admiration for England was, indeed, very great; his ideal hero is said to 
have been the Duke of Wellington; his strong desire was an English alliance. 
But above and beyond all else was his passionate wish to extend the bounds and 
the power of the Russian Empire. The intense ambition of Peter the Great 
and of Catharine II. seemed to be combined in his character, and the partition 
of Turkey and acquisition of Constantinople had become the cardinal points in 
his policy. Englishmen he did not understand, in spite of his friendly relations 
with their leaders. During his visit to London he had talked much with Lord 
Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, and had become convinced that his sugges- 
tions concerning the future had been favourably received, and would, when the 
time came, be acted upon. Accustomed to surroundings where his wish and 
will were absolute law, he did not see that a courteous reception might also 
involve the silent dismissal of important suggestions. Lord Aberdeen was, 
undoubtedly, desirous of conciliating the Emperor, and also appears to have 
taken a great liking to him personally. Hence, he may have unintentionally 
aided in giving the Czar the impression which he certainly had, that England 
was willing to share in the spoliation of Turkey, or, at the very least, that she 
would not seriously oppose Russian policy in that direction. 

When he discovered his mistake, and found that the courteous attention 
given to the statement of his views by Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington, 
and others, had not involved their acceptance, or even favourable consideration, 
only one result was possible in the existing tension, and with the fierce temper 
and hereditary tendency to madness which the Czar possessed. And many 
things had combined to encourage this unfortunate belief of his, and the corre- 
sponding anger of disappointment. His memorandum concerning the under- 
- standing which he thought existed between the Governments of Russia, Austria, 
and Great Britain, in the event of a revival of the Turkish trouble, had been 
filed in the archives of the Foreign Office, without the vigorous protest and reply 
which should have been despatched. His famous interviews, in January, 1853, 
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with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador at St. Petersburg, showed 
that he not only believed the time had come for taking “‘ the sick man’s” 
effects, but that he felt sure of English co-operation in the division of the spoils. 

The claims of Russia in connection with the protection of Greek 
Christians in Turkey were purely a pretext for intervention in the affairs of 
another nation. No Turkish sovereign could possibly admit the right of a 
foreign ruler to control his subjects within the bounds of the Turkish Empire. 
The dignity and independence of Turkey would have been absolutely lost by 
the slightest admission in that direction. Lord Clarendon, just before the war, 
in writing, as Foreign Secretary, to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, at Constanti- 
nople, had declared that ‘‘if such a concession were made the result would be 
that fourteen millions of Greeks would henceforward regard the Emperor as their 
supreme protector, and their allegiance to the Sultan would be little more than 
nominal, while his own independence would dwindle into vassalage.”’ But it 
must be said that Mr. Gladstone looked at the question differently. He con- 
tended that the terms of the treaty between Russiaand Turkeyin 1774 justified 
the former’s demand. It all turned upon the interpretation of a certain clause, 
and the feeling of Europe and apparent agreement of history has decided that 
Russia was wrong. Mr. Gladstone, however, remained consistent in a steady 
presentation of his view, although the later aggressive actions of the Czar made 
him support the war, which became eventually necessary. 

Meantime statesmen hesitated and ministers negotiated while the whole 
matter was passing slowly but surely out of their hands. England and France had 
agreed to unite in the protection of Turkey from dismemberment. An unsuccessful 
conference had taken place at Vienna between representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, concerning the affairs of Turkey and Russia. On 
October 12th following, and shortly after the Turkish declaration of war, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke at Manchester during the unveiling of a statue to Sir Robert 
Peel. It was natural, and indeed necessary, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should deal with a subject which the public was now discussing with 
unexampled eagerness and excitement. 

His references were neither soothing nor peaceable. He described 
Russia, in a way not unlike that of Lord Beaconsfield twenty years afterwards, 
as a power which threatened to over-ride Europe, and menace the peace of the 
world. The Ministry, however, were very anxious, he declared, to avert war, 
and all its terrible consequences of bloodshed, crime, and starvation. ‘No 
doubt,” said the speaker, “‘ negotiation is repugnant to the national impatience 
at the sight of injustice and oppression; it is beset with delay, intrigue, and 
chicane; but these are not so horrible as war, if negotiation can be made to 
result in saving this country from a calamity which deprives the nation of sub- 
sistence and arrests the operations of industry. To attain that result, if 
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[DURING the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Crimean war, parties 
and politicians were in a very peculiar 
and mixed-up condition. The real tend- 
ency of the Peelites was towards the 
Whigs and Liberalism, and we can now 
see that union or amalgamation had be- 
come inevitable, even at a time when all 
the political world was speculating as to 
the future. But that event and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s junction with the Liberals was 
delayed by the ascendency of Lord 
Palmerston. Whether the feelings 
of dislike and mistrust 
zz. which hadlaid dormant 
<— during the war were 
S aroused by the circum- 
a stancessurrounding Mr. 
\ Gladstone’s resignation 
. in 1855 cannot no wbe 
certainly stated, but there is no doubt that an opportunity was then provided 
for the full and free expression of the hostility which had first taken form in 
the early fifties. 

The result was a three years’ triangular duel between Palmerston, 
Gladstone, and Disraeli, during which, however, the two latter were more often 
fighting side by side than against each other. Hence the popular impression 
that Mr. Gladstone was drifting back to Conservatism. This belief runs 
through many of the political papers and memoirs of the period. In a 
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conversation published as a magazine article in 1855, Sir Frederic Elliot and 
Mr. Nassau Senior, both experienced onlookers, express the joint belief that 
‘the secession of Gladstone is a great blow to the Palmerston Government, and 
a prodigious accession to the Tories.” On April 3rd, 1856, Mr. Greville embodies 
the general feeling in the statement that ‘‘ Disraeli appears to be endeavouring 
to approach Gladstone, and a confederacy between those two is by no means 
an improbability.” 

Writing on February 6th, 1855, in his diary, Lord Shaftesbury says: 
‘“‘T hear that Gladstone has long exhibited a desire to return to Lord Derby, 
and I believe it. He would then be leader of the House of Commons and 
Prime Minister.” In 1857, Sir George Cornewall Lewis speaks of him as 
having ‘taken the Derbyite turn.” And Lord Malmesbury, in his diary, 
records having met Gladstone at the Carlton Club, and adds that ‘his leanings 
are apparently towards us.” 

Meantime, by word, and vote, and influence, he was opposing Lord 
Palmerston. Speaking to an intimate friend in the autumn of 1856, Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that the former had ‘‘ never been a successful minister,” and 
that he possessed “ great love of power, and, even stronger, a principle of false 
shame; cares not how much dirt he eats, but it must be gilded dirt.” Again, 
towards the end of the succeeding year, he told the same friend that he “ greatly 
felt being turned out of office’”’: ‘I saw great things todo. I longed to do 
them. Iam losing the best years of my life out of my natural service. Yet I 
have never ceased to rejoice that I am not in office with Palmerston, when I 
have seen the tricks, the shufflings, the frauds he daily has recourse to as to his 
business. I rejoice not to sit on the Treasury Bench with him.” 

It is probable, from the phrases used on this and other occasions, that 
the revival of the old antagonism to Palmerston was really connected with the 
retirement from office in 1855. [here must have been something behind the 
nominal resignation and the cause assigned at the time (acceptance of the 
Roebuck motion) to warrant the use of such language as the above. But, how- 
ever that may be, these utterances afford some explanation of the course taken 
by Mr. Gladstone during the four following years. They give a reason for 
his working at times with Disraeli, and for his support of the Derby Administra- 
tion in 1858, as well as for the general belief in his future Conservative affiliation. 

Another and a powerful reason for his isolation during this period was his 
feeling of natural ambition, and a disinclination to accept a subordinate or 
secondary place. For the moment, therefore, antagonism to Palmerston and 
the ascendency of Disraeli kept him from joining either of the great parties, and 
left his mind open to receive the Liberal impressions which ultimately con- 
trolled it. And there can be no doubt of his ambition and determination to have 
first place. Sir James Graham, writing privately to Bishop Wilberforce, in 1856, 
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declared that ‘‘ Gladstone must rise; he is young, he is by far the ablest man in 
the House of Commons, and in it, in the long run, the ablest man must lead.” 
Of course, this is the opinion of a warm admirer and friend. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, knew his own ability, and, indeed, when a man’s friends speak and 
write of him in such terms as these, it would be difficult not to become inocu- 
lated with some measure of self-confidence and ambition. No one knew him 
better at this time than Lord Aberdeen, and he has put on record the following 
summary of his intentions and position: 


‘Gladstone intends to be Prime Minister. He has great qualifications, but some 
serious defects ; the chief, that when he has convinced himself, perhaps by abstract reason- 
ing, of some view, he thinks every one else ought at once to see it as he does, and can make 
no allowance for difference of opinion. Gladstone must thoroughly recover his popularity. 
This unpopularity is merely temporary. He is supreme in the House of Commons. The 
Queen has quite got over her feeling against him, and likes him much.” 


Meanwhile, the Peelite party was a fluctuating quantity, which gradually 
lost all force as an organization, and only retained influence through the united 
action, at times, of the few able men who were once its leaders. The Coalition 
Government had destroyed it as a party, and this was practically admitted by 
Lord Aberdeen himself, in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, after the general elections 
of 1857. He declared therein, that ‘‘we must accustom ourselves to the 
conviction that there is no such thing as a distinctive Peelite party in existence,”’ 
and even hinted at the advisability of their coming out as Liberals, pure and 
simple. But Mr. Gladstone was loth to accept either of these conclusions, and 
still clung to the idea of party independence. He has since described the 
position of the Peelites during these years—leaders in the House, but without 
any distinctive mission or following—as that of roving icebergs, on which men 
could not land with safety, but with which ships might come into perilous 
collision. Their influence was considerable, but it was used first on one side 
and then on the other. And, looking back, he defends them upon general 
grounds, but frankly admits that ‘‘ their political action was attended with much 
public inconvenience.” Indeed, in a private statement to a friend in 1856, he 
suggested that it would be a great gain if Sidney Herbert and Graham and 
himself could be taken out of the House, the bag shaken up, and new 
combinations made. 

But, during all these party fluctuations and personal discussions, Mr, 
Gladstone’s position was getting stronger and stronger. He took a most com- 
bative share in all the debates of the period, and somebody said regarding his 
attacks upon the financial schemes of the Palmerston Government that 
‘‘ Gladstone seems bent on leading Sir George Lewis a weary life.” Following 
his resignation of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer came the discussion of 
the treaty with Russia, and in this he naturally took considerable part, both in 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HOMERIC STUDIES AND GRECIAN LITERATURE. 


O Mr. Gladstone, Homer has presented a study of inexhaust- 
ible fascination. Those great epics of the world’s earlier days 
have been his chief intellectual recreation, and his most 
important subject of literary treatment. The wrath of 
Achilles and the death of Hector; the voyages and adven- 

tures of Ulysses; the destruction of Troy; the thunderbolts of the Olym- 

pian gods ; have appealed to him with an intensity of charm which those who 
have not followed the mazes and beauties of the Homeric poems would find it 
hard to understand. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey have furnished food for much discussion, and 
been the subject of many translations before Mr. Gladstone appeared upon 
the stage as an authority on Homer and Grecian literature. Chapman and 
Hobbes, Pope and Cowper, had done good service, while the Earl of Derby’s 
translation of the Iliad, in 1864, showed that the Tory leader possessed culture 
and literary power as well as oratorical brillianceanddash. But noone had taken 
hold of a subject which has attracted scholars in all ages so fully and enthusi- 
astically as Mr. Gladstone has done. He believes the ancient world to be 
revealed in these poems. To him they have afforded an immense field for 
research and speculation, in history, geography, and national instincts, as they 
appeared in the olden times. He has endeavoured to trace the influence of the 
literature, theology, and laws of those days, as given in the Homeric writings of— 
presumably—nine hundred years before Christ, upon the people and religions of 
eighteen hundred years after Christ. He has mastered this almost illimitable 
subject as perhaps no one else has succeeded in doing, and yet he would be 
the first to confess that the vast expanse of the ocean of knowledge still, in this 
connection, practically rolls in unexplored waves upon the shores of his mind. 

His studies upon Homer and the early literature and religions of Greece 
have been numerous and voluminous. His theories in various successive works 
published in 1858, in 1869, in 1876, and in 1890, have been elaborate, clever, 
and founded upon an undeniable and absolute knowledge of the text. They 
have been received with respect by the most learned and competent authorities, 
and while not always accepted—and in that they only follow the fate of every 
theory that has ever been advanced—have vindicated the place and position of 
the greatest of human poets, and done justice to his personality and age. 

The first point that impresses the student of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
or career in this particular connection is his enthusiasm. He displays it in 
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every page of his many writings upon the subject, and seems to honestly love the 
name of Homer, and to positively venerate the Homeric poems. His greatest 
work was perhaps his first one, ‘‘ Studies on Homer, and the Homeric Age.” It 
was published in 1858, in three large volumes, and showed that his years of 
Opposition had been occupied in laborious research and elaborate effort. We 
are carried in this work into another world, and find ourselves, as Mr. Gladstone 
himself points out, amidst a stream of ideas, feelings, and actions entirely 
different from what are to be found anywhere else. They form a new and 
distinct standard of humanity, many of them being fresh and bright for applica- 
tion to all future generations of men. Others seem to “carry us back to the 
early morning of our race, the hours of its greater simplicity and purity.” 

He believes it impossible to over-estimate the value of this primitive 
representation of humanity in so complete and distinct a form, and with its own 
religion, ethics, history, arts, and manners fresh from the anvil of the times, and 
true to the hand of its maker. This picture of a passing panorama of events, 
this representation of the life of a people, makes Homer, in the opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘ the greatest chronicler that ever lived,” while at the same time he 
has produced ‘“‘ an unsurpassed work of the imagination.” And, no doubt, it is 
this curious combination of fact and fiction, this picture of history, and vivid 
use of the powers of imagination, which has made the study of his writings so 
fascinating to both scholars and statesmen. 

But to return to our author. The purely technical portions of his 
‘« Studies on Homer” were important, but, of course, uninteresting to the 
general reader. There was the myriad detail of learned discussion which 
required treatment, and the expression of his own views upon the general 
Homeric controversy, the probable trustworthiness of the text, and the proper 
place of the poet in legend or history. In the secondand more widely attractive 
part of his work, he dealt with the desirability of extending the study of these 
immortal poems, makes a powerful plea for classical education, and endeavours 
to place Homer upon a pinnacle of literary, historical, and critical greatness. 

Perhaps no single opinion will carry more weight regarding the nature 
and value of Mr. Gladstone’s studies in this connection than that of the late 
Edward A. Freeman. No historian can escape criticism, and Mr. Freeman cer- 
tainly has not done so, but his critical views upon any historical topic are 
worthy of the greatest attention and respect. He has described these three 
volumes as being great, but unequal, and as being creditable even to one whose 
whole life had been spent in the pursuit of learning. But as the work of one 
who maintained a high position in oratory and statecraft they were ‘‘altogether 
wonderful.” He did not think that Mr. Gladstone’s two characters of scholar 
and statesman had been aught but a help and strength to him. Long experience 
with the world must have taught him to better appreciate Homer’s wonderful 
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knowledge of human nature, while the practical aspect of the poems and their 
deep moral and national lessons would be far more real to a busy public man in 
touch with the activities of modern life than they would have been to a mere 
solitary student. 

And he thought it probable that familiarity with so much that was 
elevating in principle and noble in style might have had some effect in lending 
inspiration to Mr. Gladstone’s political oratory. ‘‘ What strikes one more than 
anything else,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ throughout these volumes, is the intense 
earnestness, the loftiness of moral purpose, which breathes in every page. He 
has not taken up Homer as a plaything, nor even as a mere literary enjoyment. 
To him the study of the Prince of Poets is clearly a means by which himself and 
other men may be made wiser and better.” Mr. Freeman then pointed out 
sundry important matters in which he differed from the author, but, as a whole, 
he considered ‘‘these noble volumes” to be a wonderfully fresh and genial 
tribute to ancient literature, and of much real value. 

Mr. Gladstone treats in these pages of many important matters. One of 
the most interesting is the relationship borne by the Greek mind and thought, 
philosophy, and mythology, to the civilization and Christianity of the modern 
world. In comparing the poems of Homer with the sacred literature of the 
Jews, he proclaims the impossibility of putting any mere human writings in com- 
petition with the Old Testament, as the great basis and code of truth and hope. 
But in another direction he does compare them: ‘‘ The Mosaic books, and 
the other historical books of the Old Testament, are not intended to present, 
and do not present, a picture of human society, or of nature drawn at large. 
Their aim is to exhibit it in one master relation, and to do this with effect they 
do it to a great extent exclusively. The Homeric materials for exhibiting that 
relation are different in kind, as well as in degree; but as they paint, and paint 
to the very life, the whole range of our nature, and the entire circle of human 
action and experience, at an epoch much more nearly analogous to the 
patriarchal time than to any later age, the poems of Homer may be viewed 
in the philosophy of human nature as the complement of the earliest portion of 
the sacred records.” 

Speaking a few years later (1865) to the students of Edinburgh University, 
Mr. Gladstone amplified his statements concerning the theological teachings of 
Homer. He described them as embodying what may be termed the Olympian 
system of religion. ‘That system exhibited a kind of royal or palace-life upon a 
more majestic scale than would be humanly possible. It was much more 
splendid and powerful, more intense and free. It was a wonderful and gorgeous 
creation, answering in many ways to the use of that English word “jovial,” 
which emanates from the Latin name of the greatest of Olympian gods. In 
this religion was to be found and enjoyed a life charged with all the pleasures of 
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ae sending of Mr. Gladstone, as Lord High Commissioner-Extraordinary, 
to the Ionian Islands, was one of those events in political history which 
may fairly be termed picturesque. Since 1815 the Islands had been under 
British protection, and everything possible had been done to make the popula- 
tion contented and happy. Roads had been built, and various material 
improvements effected. They had been proclaimed a Republic, and given a 
Senate of six members and an Assembly of forty members. But the restless, 
excitable Greek nature remained unchanged, and with all its curious modern 
mixture of good and bad, of patriotism in thought and weakness in action, kept 
the population in a condition of chronic turmoil and dissatisfaction. 
Self-government in any form was felt to be a sham, while a high British 
official supervised their external policy, and British red-coats garrisoned their 
forts. Not that they cared much about governing themselves. What they 
wanted was the power to realize a vague, but very general, aspiration in the 
direction of union with Greece. The restless Hellenic spirit actuated them as 
it had already, and successfully, moulded the destinies of the people on the 
historic mainland of Greece. They cared little for the material consequences, 
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and would have probably preferred union with the rest of the race to all the 
comforts and benefits of British rule—even had they been enabled to foresee 
the somewhat unsatisfactory Greek future of debt, difficulty, and national weak- 
ness. The result of all this was an agitation which became sufficiently marked 
to attract attention in England, and led to the despatch of Mr. Gladstone upon 
his special mission. 

There was, perhaps, a double purpose in this appointment. Lord Derby 
and Mr. Gladstone had always been upon the best of terms personally, and at 
this time the latter was giving the Conservative Government an independent 
support. But it was a doubtful kind of assistance, and one which could not 
be depended upon by the Government with any degree of certainty. It was, 
therefore, probably felt by Lord Derby that the offer and acceptance of a position 
of this sort might serve to bind Mr. Gladstone personally to the party, while in the 
point of policy it would naturally combine their interests. Then there was the 
additional fact of the appointment being, in a certain sense, appropriate. No 
one understood ancient Greek thought and loved Grecian literature more than 
Mr. Gladstone; and in this the Earl of Derby had a fellow-feeling. So that it 
might well be supposed that his mission would be popular and his personality 
liked by the people to whom he was to be commissioned. 

That the whole arrangement turned out differently from what Lord 
Derby had hoped was not, of course, his fault, though, in looking back, it is 
difficult to see how he could have so allowed his wishes to overcome what seems 
now to be a common-sense view of the situation. The appointment naturally 
created much discussion at home. Many Tories who felt and feared Mr. 
Gladstone’s drift towards the other party were annoyed and angry; the Whigs 
were amused and critical ; the Radicals were pleased ; and every one was more or 
less surprised. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who at this time occupied the 
Colonial Office, wrote a despatch to the Islands’ administration which aroused 
a good deal of comment. In it he specially referred to the new Commissioner’s 
Homeric scholarship. 

This was declared in some quarters to be unseemly and irregular, and the 
lamentable result of having literary men in office. It was pointed out asa proof of 
weakness, and indication of possible danger, that a novelist was now leader of 
the House of Commons; that another writer of novels was Colonial Secretary; 
and that they had actually sent out a man to deal with Greek demagogues, in 
the Ionian Islands, simply because he had a liking for Homer. So far as Sir 
E. B. Lytton is concerned, Mr. Gladstone has put on record expressions of the 
warmest appreciation concerning his conduct of Colonial affairs at this time. 
He declared in a speech in the House, in 1861, that ‘‘ the mission had the effect 
of placing me in close relation with Sir E. B. Lytton, whose brilliancy of genius 
was, in my opinion, less conspicuous than the thorough high-mindedness of his 
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conduct upon every occasion.” It is interesting to note, in passing, with what 
determination and certainty Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had risen in every 
branch of activity and effort into which he entered. He had already won the 
highest fame as a novelist. He had attained distinction as an orator, in spite 
of difficulties in voice and hearing which appeared to render success impossible. 
He had won high position as a dramatist, although his first effort was an 
absolute failure. And now, like Macaulay and Disraeli, he was winning his 
spurs in politics. 

Mr. Gladstone’s conception of his mission appears in the following 
extract from the speech already mentioned: ‘‘ It was not my opinion, view- 
ing the state of the institutions and government of the Ionian Islands 
antecedently to that period, that the position of this country was altogether clear 
and satisfactory, and I was sanguine in the hope and expectation that it would 
be practicable to thoroughly set right the character of England by offering to 
the people of these islands institutions founded upon those principles and 
armed with those guarantees of freedom which are so inexpressibly dear to 
ourselves. That was the object for which I undertook that mission.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone went to the Ionian Islands with the purpose of reforming 
and improving their system of government. He found the people striving for 
an opportunity to change their allegiance. His conscience, therefore, forced him 
to act in harmony with his surroundings, and in direct opposition to what Lord 
Derby had expected, and what he had himself intended to do. The High 
Commissioner arrived at Corfu in November, 1858, and immediately called 
together the Houses and explained to them the purpose of his mission. He 
declared that he had not come to discuss the propriety, or otherwise, of main- 
taining the British protectorate, but rather to see what could be done to further 
extend the liberties and rights of the people under and through British 
protection. 

But it was useless making any explanation. He might as well have 
followed the example of Canute the Dane, and tried to influence the tides of 
the ocean as to change the current of Ionian thought. The people were con- 
vinced, or pretended to be convinced, that Mr. Gladstone had come to help in 
fulfilling their national aspirations. Instead of being received as the Commis- 
sioner of a British Conservative Government, he was everywhere welcomed as a 
liberator, a lover of Greece, a supporter of the popular cause. He was declared 
to be the precursor of independence and union with the Hellenic race, and his 
path was therefore made like a triumphal progress. 

He found it impossible to correct the misapprehension, or make the 
people understand that he wanted to reconcile the Islands to the protectorate, 
not to relieve them from it. Revolution, and not reconciliation, was what they 
wanted. Finally, the National Assembly passed a formal resolution, declaring 
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R. GLADSTONE was now on the verge of another critical period in 
his career. His refusal to join Lord Derby in 1851 had marked his 
practical, though not nominal or complete, severance from the Tory party. His 
action in joining Lord Palmerston in 1859 had stamped him as a Whig, and 
marked him out for possible future leadership. The death of Palmerston in 1865 
made him the leader of the party in the House of Commons, while his rejection 
by Oxford, in the same year, threw him into the arms of the advanced and 
advancing section of Liberalism. 

But during this period it had not been all clear sailing, despite successful 
budgets and leaping trade returns. The differences between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Gladstone had at times been more than acute, and the latter’s forced 
subordination to a chief who held almost unique power during the last years of 
his life, must, upon several occasions, have proved very painful. Palmerston’s 
personality and position was a most peculiar one. His popularity between 1860 
and 1865 wasimmense. He seemed to have hardly any enemies, and, while 
five-sixths of the Liberals were devoted adherents, the balance were practically 
compelled to support him, or else place themselves in a useless and hopeless 
isolation. On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli was not yet in hearty and sympathetic 
touch with a party which could not do without his leadership, which was compelled 
to admit his genius and tremendous fighting resources, but was perhaps stirred 
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was inevitable that the first great effort of Earl Russell’s Adminis- 
tration should be in the direction of Reform. Neither elevation 
to the Peerage, nor the high place of Prime Minister, nor the 
cooling ardours of his own party, could check the impulsive 
ambition and reforming aspirations of a Lord John Russell. 
Since 1832 he had never lost sight of his intention to improve 
upon the famous measure of that year, whenever opportunity 
might offer. “Twenty years after that date he brought ina Reform Bill, which 
had, after a struggle, to be abandoned. In 1854 he tried again, and six years 
later he introduced another measure, but once more it had to be withdrawn. 
And now there seemed a very real chance of success. 

With himself in office as Premier; with Mr. Gladstone leading the House 
of Commons—emancipated from the influence of Oxford, and victorious in a 
great popular constituency ; with an estimated Liberal majority of 67 in the 
House; with the country, in his opinion, more favourably disposed towards 
Reform than it had been for very many years; and with a strong Ministry 
behind him, Lord Russell may be pardoned for thinking that he was about to 
close a political career, which had been rocked from its inception in the very 
cradle of change, by being carried to victory upon the waves of another great and 
successful reform. 

That he was doomed to disappointment illustrates a peculiar fate which 
‘seems to have followed this statesman throughout an eminent and useful life. 
Brought up amid surroundings which made political power the natural crown of 
his career ; receiving the whole influence of the great Ducal family of Bedford, 
in days when aristocratic Whiggism was the dominant force in English politics ; 
nurtured amidst the noblest utterances of a period famed for its statesmen and 
orators; having as his friends the master-spirits of the time, and a seat in the 
Government as a sort of inherited right; he yet in early days devoted himself to 
Reform, as Palmerston did to Foreign policy, or Gladstone to Finance. It was 
the very breath of his nostrils, and the predominating passion of his life. 

But his destiny, or his strange personal peculiarities, or the too rapid 
march of the times in a myriad directions, seem to have entirely changed the 
popular impression concerning him, and to have made his career more than 
paradoxical in many of its aspects. The enthusiastic, hot-headed young 
politician of the century’s third decade became transformed, through his cold 
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and indifferent manner, into a statesman famous, not only for frigidity of 
demeanour, but for alleged coldness of purpose and policy. So marked was his 
reputation in this direction that all England appreciated the celebrated lines of 
Bulwer Lytton, in “‘ The New Timon”: 
“‘ How formed to lead, if not too proud to please, 

His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze; 

Like, or dislike, he does not care a jot, 

He wants your vote, but your affections not. 

And while his doctrines ripen day by day, 

His frost-nipped party pines itself away.” 

Thus the early friend of Catholic Emancipation became detested by 
many as the author of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; the great Reformer of 1832 
appeared as the parent of a lot of unsuccessful and petty Reform Bills; the 
honest champion of liberty became known abroad as ‘the minister who 
disappointed Denmark and abandoned Poland”; the sincere abolitionist 
became associated in American history and memories with support, or at least 
sympathy, given to the Confederate States. Such was the position of the Prime 
Minister and veteran Liberal, who now handed over to his lieutenant in the 
Commons all his hopes and past efforts in the direction of Reform, for realization 
and present achievement. 

Mr. Gladstone was ready. The Queen had opened the new Parliament 
in person for the first time since the Prince Consort’s death. The speech from 
the throne had included the important and expected announcement ‘that the 
attention of Parliament will be called to the result (of information to be procured), 
with a view to such improvements in the laws which regulate the right of voting 
in the election of members in the House of Commons as may tend to strengthen: 
our free institutions, and conduce to the public welfare.”” This was certainly a 
cautious enough announcement—too much so to please the extreme Radicals, 
who publicly declared that the old Whig influence was being exerted to hold 
back Mr. Gladstone, and to check the well-known aspirations of members of 
the Government such as Milner Gibson, Charles Pelham Villiers, and Lord 
Russell himseli. Certainly the Whigs predominated in its composition, as they 
had done in the composition of all Liberal cabinets since 1832. 

However that may be, the condition of the country was assuredly 
unfavourable to the carrying out of any extreme policy. The cattle plague, in 
1865, had spread through England like a fire upon the boundless prairie, and 
had carried off more than 40,000 head. At this very time, cattle were dying at 
the rate of many thousands a week. Financial distress was everywhere 
apparent, and was about to break intoa commercial panic. There were rumours 
of cholera, threatened troubles in Ireland, and widespread Fenian alarms. War 
seemed imminent on the continent, Jamaica was in a turmoil, and Abyssinia was 
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about to contribute one of England’s lesser wars. More important than all, to 
those interested in politics, was the fact that the Commons had just been elected, 
and that the passage of a Reform Bill meant dissolution, and the worries and 
expense of another contest. So that in spite of Lord Russell’s hopefulness and 
belief in this as a favourable moment, it was rather far from being worthy of his 
faith. 

On March 12th, 1866, amid much of curiosity and alarm, Mr. Gladstone 
rose, before a crowded and intensely interested audience, to introduce the 
Government Reform Bill; to mark his public passage of the political Rubi- 
con; and to reveal the Tory of early days in the new and complete part of 
Liberalism. After reviewing the recent history of the question, he dealt with 
the details of the scheme. What he said, and what he proposed, may be 
summarized in a few words. 

The franchise in the Counties was to run from fourteen pounds up to 
fifty, which it was supposed would add 171,000 persons to the electoral lists. 
Certain privileges were to be given lease-holders, and a savings bank franchise 
—fifty pounds deposited in two years—was to be established, together with a 
lodger franchise. A reduction of three pounds in the Borough franchise was to 
be given. The total number of new voters created was to be in the neighbourhood 
of 400,000. 

The address was one of considerable eloquence, and in its peroration 
appeared well worthy of the orator who delivered it. He declared the issue to 
be whether the enfranchisement should be carried downward or not; whether 
the pledges of parties and parliaments should be kept or not; whether the 
essential credit and usefulness and character of the country’s government 
should be maintained, or should not. He refused to consider any addition to 
the political power of the working classes as being fraught with danger, and 
characteristically enough declined to look upon the enfranchisement of the 
people in any degree as clearing the way for ‘‘some Trojan horse approaching 
the walls of the sacred city, and filled with armed men bent upon ruin, plunder, 
and conflagration.” 

He believed, rather, that these persons whom they desired to enfranchise 
should be welcomed as recruits to an army, or children to a family. And, above 
all, he urged that after the decision had been come to, and the boon conferred, 
it should be done gracefully, and not as though the House were compounding 
with danger or misfortune. Finally, he begged them, with fervour in his tones, 
and sincerity and enthusiasm in every line of his speaking face, to ‘‘ give to these 
persons new interests in the Constitution, new interests which, by the beneficent 
processes of the law of nature and of Providence, shall beget in them new attach- 
ment; for the attachment of the people to the Throne, the institutions and the 
laws under which they live, is, after all, more than gold or silver, more than fleets 
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M*® GLADSTONE accepted the invitation of 

the Queen, and proceeded with the formation 
of his first Government. He had behind him the 
largest majority which had been given to any Eng- 
lish statesman since the stirring days of 1832. He 
held a distinct mandate from the people to do away 
with the State Church in Ireland, and had promised 
to consult Irish ideas in the administration of Irish 
affairs. Hehadalready wona great reputation—an 
opportunity was now given him to increase and ex- 
pandit. The formation of a Ministry under such 
conditions was not difficult. Admittedly the first 
man in his party,with an overwhelming popular sup- 
port and a distinct policy which all could under- 
stand, he had merely to make judicious and careful 
selections. 

His first step was one of gracious and con- 
siderate courtesy. Writing to Earl Russell on 
December 3rd, he said: ‘I have this morning 
undertaken, by Her Majesty’s command, to attempt the formation of a new 
Administration. In proceeding with this task, I cannot, without much mis- 
giving, compare myself with you, and with others so much more competent than 
I am, in whose steps Iam thus endeavouring to tread. . . . You havean 
experience and knowledge to which no living statesman can pretend. Of the 
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benefit to be derived from it, 1 am sure that all with whom I can be likely to 
act would be deeply sensible. Would it be too great an invasion of your 
independence to ask you to consider whether you could afford to becegne a 
member of the Cabinet, without the weight of other responsibilities?” The 
veteran Reformer, however, felt unable to accept the request contained in this 
characteristic letter, preferring to remain in a state of semi-retirement. 

Nor could Sir Roundell Palmer consent at this time to accept the Lord 
Chancellorship. His views upon the Irish Church question were not in 
harmony with those essential to membership in the new Ministry. But, with 
these exceptions, the Administration was soon formed, as follows: 


Premier and First Lord of the Treasury Mr. Gladstone 

Lord Chancellor Lord Hatherley 

Lord President of the Council Earl de Grey andRipon 
Lord Privy Seal Earl of Kimberley 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Lowe 

Home Secretary Mr. H. A. Bruce 
Foreign Secretary Lord Clarendon 
Colonial Secretary Lord Granville 

War Secretary Mr. Cardwell 

India Secretary Duke of Argyle 
President, Board of Trade Mr. Bright 
Chancellor, Duchy of Lancaster Lord Dufferin 
Postmaster-General Lord Hartington 
First Lord of the Admiralty Mr. H. C. E. Childers 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland Earl Spencer 

Chief Secretary for Ireland Mr. C. Fortescue 
Chief Commissioner of Works Mr. A. H. Layard 
Attorney-General Sisk be Golien 
Solicitor-General Sir J. D. Coleridge 


Some of these appointmentswere peculiar. Otherswere changed bycircum- 
stances during the five years which followed, the mutability of political office- 
holding being illustrated in this as in all other English Governments. Sir 
William Page Wood, who accepted the Lord Chancellorship with the title 
of Baron Hatherley, was an exemplary Christian politician, who had, in that 
connection, adorned Parliament as well as the Bench, from which he was now 
promoted. Lord Kimberley, at a later period, became Colonial Secretary, and 
voiced in the Cabinet the unfortunate policy of letting the Dependencies drift 
into separation. Though a disciple, at that time of the Manchester school, he 
has since, like so many others, changed his sentiments and become loyal to the 
modern Imperial idea. 

The Earl of Clarendon, an able statesman of the older school in Foreign 
affairs, and a diplomatist of wide experience, was succeeded upon his death in 
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1870, by Earl Granville. No man in English politics has ever had so many 
friends and so few personal enemies as the late Lord Granville. He was so 
courteous in manner and language, so pleasant and conciliatory in political 
intercourse and social life, that it is difficult to criticize him. But he was not a 
strong Foreign Secretary. To him, perhaps, were due some of the incidents 
in connection with international affairs which have caused Mr. Gladstone’s very 
name to be hated by the many Conservatives who believe that boldness and 
brilliancy in foreign politics aresynonymouswith British patriotism and national 
honour. But his influence was considerable, and his personal popularity very 
great. As Liberal leader in the Lords for many years, he was as successful as 
any chief of a hopeless minority could hope to be. To quote the late Earl 
Lytton, in his clever poem and parody, “ Glenaveriel ” : 
‘““The supple Glaucus, smiling, takes the field ; 

Evades the point, with deprecating tone 

Of well-bred wonder noble lords should yield 

To doubts unworthy of reply ; from old Whig history quotes; 

And wards off arguments with anecdotes.” 


Mr. Lowe’s appointment was an extraordinary and, as it turned out, an 
unfortunate one. He had literally no knowledge of finance, and a private note 
to a relative at the time, expressed this fact very neatly, while it also voiced 
public opinion, though, no doubt, unintentionally on his part: ‘‘ Dear Henry,— 
Tam Chancellor of the Exchequer, with everything to learn. Robert Lowe.” 
He was also fated to show an entire lack of that faculty of doing unpleasant 
things in a pleasant way, which is so desirable in a guardian of the public purse. 
He had great and admitted ability, together with a wonderful power of sarcastic 
speech, but this was not the position for him. And it took people an unusually 
long time to get over their surprise at the appointment of an eminent opponent 
of reform to such a high place in an avowedly refo-ming Ministry. Mr. Card- 
well had long since won his spurs in politics, and had fought many a Peelite 
battle side by side with the new Premier. Mr. Bright was in his proper place 
at the Board of Trade. His acceptance of the extraordinary suggestion of Mr. 
Gladstone, that he should take the Indian office, would have introduced an 
element into the Government of the great Eastern Empire as disturbing and 
eccentric as that involved in the proposal of ten years before to make Mr, 
Disraeli Viceroy of India. 

Lord Dufferin only remained a short time in the Government, leaving a 
field in which he might have attained the highest eminence for another, in which 
he holds first place. Had he remained in Imperial politics and stood by Mr. 
Gladstone, the diplomatic wisdom and powers of conciliation so often shown 
elsewhere might have worked wonderful changes in what is now a record of 
marked achievement, but of equally marked failure. The sound ability of the 
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Duke of Argyle, of the Marquess of Hartington, and of Earl Spencer, also 
contributed to the strength of the new Government; and its legal position was 
well maintained by the future Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir J. D. Coleridge. 
Of Mr. Gladstone, little need be said. He nowstood at, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant point in his career. He had done much; yet much remained to be done. 
He was only fifty-nine, which, in English politics, is still young, and, though he 
could not know it, had between thirty and forty years of active political life 
before him. And right at hand was a great legislative change to be consum- 
mated. 

Whether that change was a reform, in the true sense of the word, or not, 
remains to be considered in connection with its passage through the House and 
its effect upon Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘‘ Chapter of Autobiography,” 
published in 1879, has defended his consistency in this important step with 
vigour and effectiveness. But whether he was personally consistent or not ; 
whether he was personally honest or not—and hardly any one now denies his 
honesty in the premises—history will judge this policy by the requirements of the 
case and the results of the change. Feeling at that time ran very high. The pro- 
posal to disestablish and disendow a State Church which had grown into the 
structure of the Constitution during centuries of development and struggle, of 
foreign war and civil conflict, of ecclesiastical change and religious strife, was, 
indeed, a bold one. 


The Irish Church was woven into every part of the system of Irish 
administration, and the Conservatives would not, at first, believe it possible 
that the Gladstone Ministry could really carry out its arduous, intricate, and 
most difficult policy. The warmer defenders of the Church, during the 
ensuing discussions, dwelt with more force than Christian spirit upon the 
dangers of the step about to be taken, while the supporters of disestablishment 
were, in many cases, equally uncharitable in their tendency to gloat over the 
coming fall of an historic religious system. 


Language was certainly not guarded. At one synod meeting the pro- 
posed measure was denounced as ‘‘ offensive to Almighty God.” Speaking at 
Cork, Lord Bandon declared the plunder of the Church to be preparatory to the 
plunder ofthe land. The Earl of Carrick announced that disestablishment would 
be ‘‘the greatest national sin ever committed.” The Archdeacon of Ossory, at 
a public meeting, told his hearers, in language often since used by Irish Home 
Rulers, ‘‘ to trust in God and keep their powder dry.” Archdeacon Denison 
referred to the proposal as ‘‘a great national sin’; and Dr. Jebb asked Convoca- 
tion to express its “‘ utter detestation of a most ungodly, wicked, and abominable 
measure”; while the Government found itself not infrequently referred to as 
being formed of traitors, robbers, and political brigands. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


VIVIAN GREY BECOMES PRIME MINISTER. 


;N that sparkling creation of genius—Vivian Grey—Mr. Disraeli 
had, in the third decade of the century, made his hero say that 
“‘ everything was possible.” There can be no doubt that the 
statement voiced his own feelings, and foreshadowed his own 
rise. He possessed, during his whole career, that invaluable 
factor in success—self-confidence—and the combination of this quality with high 
abilities gave him the final victory over many and diverse difficulties. But it had 
been a hard struggle, and one which he had fought almost single-handed. A 
few faithful friends, such as Lord John Manners, he had always with him, but 
the bulk of his party had been cold, public opinion had been more than 
uncertain, and society, while charmed and fascinated by his personal qualities, 
had not been over-cordial in its political support. 

All these things were now changed. The great rival of his Parliamentary 
life was defeated ; the country had given him the largest Conservative majority 
since pre-Reform days; the House of Lords was, of course, at his service; the 
aristocracy looked upon him as the guardian of their rights; the Church as the 
probable saviour of its State connection. An assured position, a safe majority, 
a somewhat demoralized Opposition, a great opponent about to retire from the 
field—this was the situation when Mr. Disraeli proceeded to form his second 
and great administration. Lord Cairns again, and naturally, became Lord 
Chancellor. His effective debating powers, his marvellous skill in unpremedi- 
tated argument, his high character and legal reputation, made him a most 
valuable and indispensable member of any Tory Government. He filled, indeed, 
the place, and almost reached the power, of Lyndhurst. More need not be said. 

Lord Salisbury, who had shown much administrative ability in his short 
tenure of the Indian Office during the last Conservative Government, was given 
the same post; and it reflected not a little credit upon Mr. Disraeli that he was 
willing to associate with himself, more and more closely, the rising career of a 
statesman who had, not so very many years before, been one of his severest critics. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy became Secretary for War, and increased the reputation 
which he had already won in debate and administration. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who had never forgotten the influence and value of his early training under Mr. 
Gladstone, was the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, if not brilliant, was 
at least safe. And it was just as well, perhaps, that not more%?than one leader 
with brilliant qualities should hold high place in the same Ministry. Mr. 
Richard A. Cross, hitherto unknown to fame, was made Home Secretary, in 
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which difficult position he was destined to win a marked success. Lord 
Carnarvon, a type of English statesman exactly the reverse of Lord Kimberley, 
assumed charge of the Colonial Office, and, wherever possible, showed his 
Imperial sympathies. Lord John Manners, who, as a matter of course, formed 
part of any Government in which his life-long friend was a leader, became 
Postmaster-General, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach took the trying post of Irish 
Secretary, with the Duke of Abercorn as Lord-Lieutenant. The Duke of 
Richmond, a cautious, highly respected, old-fashioned Tory, became Lord 
President of the Council and leader in the Lords. 

The new Government was in a most favourable position. It had suc- 
ceeded to a surplus of nearly six million pounds, it found the country fairly pros- 
perous, and was able to congratulate Sir Garnet Wolseley upon the splendid skill 
with which he had brought the Ashantee war to a victorious ending. The Opposi- 
tion, on the other hand, was in a decidedly despondent condition. To quote a 
writer of the time, they had nothing to oppose. And, it may be added, they 
had nothing to propose. Rumours of the most disquieting kind were also 
current as to Mr. Gladstone’s intentions. He had declared, in one of his 
campaign speeches, that if the country did not express confidence in the 
Liberal administration, he would consider himself entitled to limit his future 
services to his party. And, shortly before Parliament met, in a letter to Lord 
Granville, dated March 12th, he made his position clear, and, it must be 
admitted, placed his party in somewhat of a predicament. 

In the course of this document, Mr. Gladstone announced that: 

‘‘For a variety of reasons, personal to myself, I could not contemplate any 

unlimited extension of active political service, and I am anxious that it should be clearly 
understood that at my age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the 
responsibilities of leadership at no distant time.” 
He went on to say that only occasional attendance at the House would be 
possible for him during the coming session, and that he should be glad to lay 
down the leadership, either at once, or at the beginning of the next session. 
The Liberal party accepted the provisional arrangement, and made the best of a 
position which laid it open to no little Ministerial pleasantry and political 
difficulty. Of course, there wasa great deal of grumbling in the ranks, and con- 
siderable comparison between the unfortunate action of Mr. Gladstone and the 
unwearying patience with which Mr. Disraeli had led his party during so many 
hopeless years. 

But the Liberal leader had a peculiar temperament. It was one which 
admitted extreme susceptibility to external influences, and there can be no 
doubt that the overwhelming defeat of his Ministry had deeply wounded him. 
He believed that his Government and party had done great services to the 
country since 1868, and probably felt that the people were guilty of something 
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more than mere ingratitude in refusing a reward and recognition. No doubt 
his depression of mind affected his physical system, and crystallized the first 
impulsive desire for retirement into a settled determination. His great rival 
now had his opportunity. Let him use it, and let the people see the result of 
his policy and the consequences of their own folly. It will not be difficult to 
believe that some such reasons influenced him in this curious line of action—or 
inaction. 

During the session of 1874, however, Mr. Gladstone took, upon occasion, 
a vigorous and prominent part. Theoretically, the Liberal position was that of 
the cast of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark withdrawn. Practically, the 
Prince was still on hand at given intervals in the play. Fora brief period the 
proceedings in Parliament appeared the very embodiment of harmony. Mr. 
Gladstone, in the debate on the Address, mildly defended the late Government’s 
course. Mr. Disraeli, a little later, mildly defended his opponent against a 
proposed vote of censure. Sir Stafford Northcote confessed the correctness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Budget, and announced the realization of his expectations 
regarding a surplus. 

But this happy condition of affairs did not last long. In the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Richmond had introduced a measure which was brief but 
important. It proposed to entirely abolish the system of lay patronage in the 
Established Church of Scotland, and make it over to the congregations. The 
male communicants were in future to control the patronage. Looking at the 
proposal calmly, and after a lapse of time, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been opposed. Many Liberal peers, such as the Duke of Argyle, supported 
the Bill; but when the second reading came up in the Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
reappeared, after an interval of absence, and rose, amid ringing cheers, to speak 
upon an amendment which asked for delay, in order to make further inquiry and 
obtain further information. The ex-Premier handled his subject with all his 
usual facility and eloquence, but the arguments advanced must be considered 
as disappointing. 

The principal reason given was the injustice done to the Free Church, 
which had left the Kirk so many years before on this very question of patronage. 
There was no arrangement made for the return of its adherents to the Church 
of their fathers ; and this measure would practically.and naturally strengthen 
very considerably the State Establishment, to which the Free Church had been 
so long, and so strongly, opposed. But, to an impartial student of the subject, 
it is difficult to see why the reform was to be condemned because it came after 
the great secession instead of before, or how the Government could do more for 
the reunion of the churches than to remove the original cause of their separation. 
The real grievance, however, lay in the probable strengthening of the Establish- 
ment, and here Mr, Gladstone could have taken logical ground by declaring 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
RZ 9 J THE EASTERN STORM-CLOUD. 


HE revival of the Eastern Question, in 1876, did not come as a 
surprise to the statesmen of Europe. With a despotic and 
8 unprincipled government such as that of Turkey; with various 
“OS provinces, under the nominal sovereignty of the Porte, longing 
| to be free from its control; with the constant play of cross-pur- 
Bo poses and diplomatic intrigue amongst the Russian and Austrian 
agents; with various ill-designed spheres of influence divided 
between different European powers; with Moslems and Greeks, 
Protestants and Catholics, in a condition of seething jealousy, 
distrust, and restlessness; with Russia and England, Austria 

and France, looking on with anxiety or ambition, as the case might be; it was 
really marvellous that any degree of peace had been maintained during the 
twenty years of uncertainty and disturbance which had followed the Crimean 
war. 


An ever certain factor in the politics of Turkey was the Russian Emperor 
and Government. To the Czar of all the Russias, whether it were Peter the 
Great, or Nicholas, or Alexander, the Slavs seemed to ever stand upon the 
threshold of the morning, waiting for the sun to break over the Russian fleet in 
the Golden Horn, the Russian flag flying over Constantinople, and the Russian 
ships in the Mediterranean. It had always been a complex question for Great 
Britain to deal with. The Turks were never popular in England. Their 
bravery was admitted, but so was their cruelty and bitter bigotry. Their 
usefulness as a sort of policeman for Europe upon the shores of the Black Sea 
and around the walls of the City of the Crescent was not disputed, but their 
barbarism, ignorance, and misgovernment were proverbial. Still, they remained 
a bulwark against the much-feared and really formidable power of the north. 

Russia, in 1854, in 1876, and even in later years, was, to Englishmen, an 
object of mystery, of alarm, and distrust. Her despotism, which enabled the 
Czar to strike at will, where and when he liked; her vastness, her frightful 
climate, and her brave, barbaric people, made reprisals always difficult, and had 
beaten Napoleon at Moscow, as they had almost defeated England at Sebas- 
topol ; her large and greatly exaggerated military force; her constant expansion 
and acquisition of territory; her supposed designs upon India, and hostility to 
England—all combined to keep alive British mistrust and British antagonism. 
So that while many, and perhaps the majority, of Englishmen disliked the 
Turk, they detested the Russian. | 
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Hence, it required the addition of strong Imperial sentiment or self- 
snterest to turn the scale for or against intervention. In 1877, it became a con- 
test, primarily, between two men, secondly, between a desire to prevent Russian 
extension and a sentimental desire to punish Turkish cruelty. Genuine 
sympathy with either Russia or Turkey in the great conflict which followed 
could hardly be considered a factor. Apart from the remarkable duel between 
the Conservative Premier and the man who still represented, and really led, the 
virile forces of Liberalism, the events which ensued mainly turned upon the 
question whether Constantinople should become Russian or should remain 
European. Turkey was, in any case, only the nominal possessor. 

What a place in history that city of domes and minarets, of mosques and 
harems, has held! It was once the capital of the rival empire to that of Rome. 
It has been the seat of Greek faith, and the home and centre of Eastern 
Christianity. It has been the source of the Moslem torrents which once swept 
_ over Europe, and has become the sacred fane of Mahomet and the seat of the 
most powerful of Eastern religions. “ Constantinople,’ muttered Napoleon, ‘‘is 
the empire of the world.” “ Constantinople,” said Peter the Great, ‘‘is the key 
of my street door, and I must have it.’ ‘If Constantinople be taken,’”’ wrote 
the Duke of Wellington, ‘‘ the world must be reconstructed.” ‘The Eastern 
Question,” declared the Earl of Derby, “is the question of who shall have 
Constantinople.” 

To Great Britain the problem was one of complicated importance. 
Russia in control of the Bosphorus meant a distinct menace to Egypt and the 
Suez Canal route to India. Russia in control of Constantinople meant the 
Black Sea established as a Russian lake, and the sweeping of a new naval power 
into the Mediterranean. The falling of the great centre of Mahommedan faith 
into the hands of England’s traditional enemy involved a tremendous turmoil 
amongst the 50,000,000 Mahommedans in India, and a great loss of British 
prestige and power. All these things had been felt, though in a lesser degree, 
during the Crimean war, and Mr. Gladstone had properly taken high ground in 
favour of maintaining the Turkish position as an independent power. But he 
had also supported the Russian right to interfere on behalf of the oppressed 
Greek Christians within the Porte’s dominions. 

While, however, the aggression of Russia in 1854, accompanied by 
duplicity and every evidence of a restless, dangerous ambition, was sufficiently 
great and unprovoked to deserve opposition from England, its action in 1877 
appeared to him on the side of right and humanity. The cruelties perpetrated 
by the Turks in 1876 were felt by the great compassionate soul of a man, who 
was sometimes a Christian first and a statesman afterwards, to demand instant 
punishment, and even summary ejection of the national criminals from Europe. 
The Bulgarian massacres were to him so terrible as to do away with all other 
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considerations of international balance, or future menace to possible British 
interests. 

But this is anticipating a little, Early in 1875, disturbances began in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. As with Greece, and, in other days, Bulgaria, 
Roumelia, Crete, and Servia, men of antagonistic race and religion could not 
endure the rough-shod autocracy of Turkish pashas, and the barbarous rule of 
Turkish soldiers. And, as had happened before, foreign intervention was 
expected and invited. There can be little doubt that secret sympathy, if not 
substantial aid, came to the insurgents from Austria. On the general principle 
that any trouble in Turkey was likely to help forward the day of Russian 
domination, there is equally little doubt that the Slavs scattered through various 
states were stirred up by emissaries from the great Slav empire of the north. 
Finally, Count Andrassy, the Austrian Foreign Minister, drew up a declaration 
in which Germany and Russia joined, to the effect that unless Turkey carried 
out its oft-pledged reforms the insurrection would become a general outbreak, 
and would involve European intervention, and more or less serious results 
to the Porte. After a good deal of delay, Lord Derby agreed to the note on 
behalf of Great Britain. Turkey made promises, but did nothing. 

Then came the Berlin Memorandum, proposed by the three Imperial 
powers, and notifying Turkey that if it did not carry out the accepted sugges- 
tions of the Andrassy note, further measures—which meant force of arms— 
would be called for. In this the British Government refused to join, evidently 
not wishing to give Russia a future excuse for individual intervention, and, 
although, in a sense, public property, it was never presented to the Porte. Then 
followed, in May, 1876, the insurrection in Bulgaria, and the infamous massacres 
by the Bashi-Bazouks. The rebellion was soon suppressed. But, gradually, 
news began to arrive in England concerning the frightful details. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily News at Constantinople declared that thousands of 
innocent men, women, and children had been slaughtered ; that more than sixty 
villages had been wiped out of existence ; that the most terrible crimes of violence 
had been committed ; and a whole fertile and beautiful district laid in ruins. 
Girls and women were alleged to have been burned to death, and outrages of 
the most frightful character perpetrated. 

A little later, the reports indicated that something like 12,000 persons 
had perished in the Philippopolis district, while the details of the Batak mas- 
Sacre were dreadful beyond description. In this case, some twelve hundred 
people took refuge in a solid church building which resisted all efforts to burn it 
from without. Ultimately, the Bashi-Bazouks got upon the roof, tore off the 
tiles, and threw burning pieces of wood and rags, dipped in blazing oil, upon 
the wretched, seething mass of humanity below. At last the doors were broken 
in, and the massacre completed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SECOND MINISTRY. 


apes Midlothian campaign and the electoral victory 
of 1880 was a triumph of oratory. Great prin- 
ciples were involved, many and important issues were 
thrown into the fight, but the result turned in the end upon the marvellous 
speeches and personal oratorical influence of Mr. Gladstone. For three years 
he had carried on 4 fierce and aggressive war against Lord Beaconsfield. Right 
into the heart of the enemies’ camp he had penetrated with passionate protests 
against the foreign policy of the Conservative party. Sometimes aided by 
others, but oftenest alone, he had borne aloft the banner of the Christian cause 
in Turkey—as he believed it to be with all his heart and soul—until at last 
depressed Liberalism had become inspired with some of his own confidence, and 
its former leader had again become the dominating and popular power in its 
counsels and policy. 

But it was in Midlothian, which he had resolved to take from the powerful 
control of the Duke of Buccleugh and add to the Liberal column, that Mr. 
Gladstone put the crowning touch upon these great efforts. And to appreciate 
his enthusiasm, his versatility, his courage, and uncompromising determination 
in this struggle, it is not necessary to take the partisan line, or share in the 
partisan feeling which has marked so many of the memoirs of that time. There 
was then in England, and there will be for a prolonged period in the future, two 
distinct schools of thought and policy. The record of the preceding years has 
indicated this, but it may be well to point it out once more. Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Tory party believed in Turkey as a necessary barrier against Russia. 
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Mr. Gladstone and his followers thought that Turkish cruelty cried to Heaven 
for punishment, and favoured the renunciation of all responsibility. The 
interests of England in the East were paramount with one party; the conscience 
of England as a Christian power was paramount with the other. The crimes 
of Turkey were to one party all important ; the ambition of Russia was to the 
other a main consideration. 

Looking back now it is reasonably clear that Lord Beaconsfield was the 
statesman of the moment. Mr. Gladstone the great moral crusader. The 
latter had been all on fire with personal conviction and energy; the former had 
sat in his room at Downing Street, and handled the situation with the keenness 
and calmness of one who moves the pawns upon a chess board. Both were in a 
sense right, but their points of view were hopelessly apart and distinct. So with 
the unfortunate war in Afghanistan, which arose in 1879, and for which the 
Beaconsfield Government received such severe handling and caustic criticism 
from the great Liberal and his followers. In treating it as he did, Mr. 
Gladstone was consistent and right. He did not believe that Russia at that time 
was aggressively ambitious regarding Afghanistan, and in secret association with 
Shere Ali, the Ameer and chief of its turbulent tribes. In later years—during 
the Pendjeh incident—he found that Russia was Russia still, and occasionally 
required a strong hand and a sudden check. 

But er Beaconsfield, in sending a British mission to Cabul ; in 
resenting the refusal to receive it when Russian emissaries were ayant 
received ; in declaring war and winning the Peace of Guadamak; in revenging 
the subsequent massacre of Cavagnari and his escort by the intrepid march 
and campaign of Sir Frederick Roberts; in putting upon the throne the man 
who has since proved himself an able ruler and a sincere friend; was surely 
carrying out a policy susceptible of praise as well as blame. A lover of peace, 
however, could very properly say, as Mr. Gladstone in effect did say, that there 
was no overt action on the part of either Russia or Afghanistan; that a small 
power cannot really ‘‘insult’”’ a great one; and that war should never have been 
entered upon with a restless, disunited people, who were best left to their own 
strong love of independence and vague ideas of national, or rather tribal, 
coherence. 

But, of course, his denunciation of the policy was much more severe than 
this. It was declared to be part of a general Imperial scheme which was ending 
in bluster and blunder. It was a guilty and unjust war, caused by the ambition 
of the English Government for more territory and greater prestige. It was 
altogether unnecessary, and the proposed scientific frontier was a reversal of 
the past policy of the greatest of Indian Viceroys. It was, in short, a probable 
repetition of the lamentable events of 1841 in Afghanistan. Ina farewell speech 
to his constituents at Geenwich, on November 30th, 1878, and within twelve 
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months of his memorable speeches in Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone declared that 
‘It is written in the eternal laws of the universe of God that sin shall be 
followed by suffering. An unjust warisatremendous sin. . . . The day 
will arrive when the people of England will discover that national injustice is 
the surest road to national downfall.” 

This was followed up by an equally vigorous speech in Parliament. He 
maintained that Russia should have been called to account, and not Afghanistan, 
that the diplomatic part of the matter had been grossly mismanaged, and that 
Lord Lytton was not fit for the high place which he held. And then came a 
powerful peroration : 

‘‘The sword is drawn, and misery is to come upon that unhappy country again. 
The struggle may, perhaps, be short. God grant thatit may be short! God grant that it 
may not be sharp! But you, having once entered upon it, cannot tell whether it will be 
short orlong. You have again brought in devastation, and again created a necessity which, 
I hope, will be met by other men, with other minds, in happier days; that other Viceroys 
and other Governments, but other Viceroys especially—such men as Canning, Lawrence, 
Mayo, and Northbrook—will undo this evil work in which you are now engaged. It cannot 
be undone in a moment, although the torch of a madman may burn down an edifice which 
it has taken the genius, the skill, the labour, and the lavish prodigality of ages to erect.” 

But the Government’s majority of a hundred rendered all Parliamentary 
appeals and eloquence useless, and Mr. Gladstone, in the autumn of 1879, 
transferred his protests from the forum to the platform, from the House of 
Commons to the people. Here his oratory made him absolutely supreme. 
On the 25th of November, the first gun of the Midlothian campaign was heard 
in the Music Hall, at Edinburgh, by an immense audience. The day follow- 
ing he spoke at Dalkeith, in the very heart of his Ducal opponent’s territory. 
At the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, a little later, he addressed nearly 4,000 
persons, and the representatives of over a hundred Scottish Liberal associations. 
Then came a speech to over 20,000 people, in the vast Waverley Market—an 
audience which had never yet been approached within the walls of a Scotch 
building. Here sixty or seventy addresses were presented from various admiring 
organizations. 

From Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone went to Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, 
and Perth; thence to Dunkeld, Aberfeldy, and Taymouth Castle; and, after 
rousing speeches at each place, arrived, on December 4th, at Glasgow, where 
on the following day he addressed the students at the University, upon assump- 
tion of the position of Lord Rector. In the evening he spoke to an immense 
audience of about 6,000 persons, dealing chiefly with Cyprus, the Suez Canal, 
India, and Afghanistan. After one or two more visits, and the receipt of innumer- 
able deputations, he closed a campaign of two weeks, during which 70,000 persons 
had heard him speak. and half a million had taken some part or other in the 
accompanying demonstrations. 
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Ay; 4 i ( ae position of a writer in the wide world of modern literature 


depends upon so many considerations that it is often more 

sven than difficult to define his place or describe his rank. We 

cannot speak for posterity, or anticipate the verdict of history. 

In the case of Mr. Gladstone, the obstacles to a just decision 

are very many. The glamour of a great name, the political feeling which sur- 

rounds the events dealt with in some of his most remarkable articles, the 

controversial tone of so much that he has written, the technical nature of 
many of his subjects, all combine to limit judgment and control conclusions. 

But there still remain certain standards by which we may be guided. 
Apart from the political issues themselves, there is the obvious fact that Mr. 
Gladstone’s writings upon the Bulgarian and Turkish question exercised a very 
powerful effect upon contemporaneous public opinion. History will have to 
admit that. His writings upon matters connected with the union of Church and 
State have had an equally important effect upon the politics of half a century, 
while his pamphlet upon the Vatican Decrees raised a controversy which has 
done much to clear the religious air, and place the issue between the Church of 
Rome and the Protestant Churches upon a basis which all can understand. 
These contributions to literature, like his letters upon the Neapolitan prisons 
and Government, must be considered by history in their bearings upon the 
public mind and public development. 

The influence wielded by his pen will, therefore, be admitted. The versa- 
tility of his literary work will also be freely conceded and admired. Whether 
dealing with the ancient Olympian religion, or the modern gospel of wealth ; 
the progress of free trade, or the ‘‘ Impregnable Rock of the Holy Scriptures” ; 
the relations of Russia and England, or the ancient beliefs in a future state ; 
the Irish question, or the views of Colonel Ingersoll; the poetry of Tennyson, 
or the constitutional position of the Monarchy ; the translation of some beautiful 
Italian hymn, or the latest novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward; the influence of 
the Wedgewood pottery upon the cultivation of a refined taste, or the position 
of the United States amongst the nations of the world; Mr. Gladstone seems 
to be equally at home, and equally fluent and interesting. 

Here, also, his high position in literature will be conceded. As a 
scholarly writer he is remarkable. His works upon Homer and ancient Greece 
have been already referred to at length, and it is needless to say that they 
display the very highest elements of scholarship, and the most marked evidences 
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of prolonged study. From earliest youth, Mr. Gladstone has been devoted to 
the work of the student. If much reading maketh a full man, he must, indeed, 
be a learned one. And of this, in many branches of literature, we have every 
proof. It may be truly said, in the words of the poet, that he 
*‘ Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 

But to those that sought him, sweet as summer.” 


His scholarship and versatility have, of course, gone hand in hand, and helped 
to produce the great mass of writings, the plenitude of which surpasses the 
product of many men whose whole lives are devoted to literature. 

An equally marked and most honourable characteristic of his writings has 
been their high moral and Christian tone. Exceptions, of course, there are. 
No one could engage in so many and varied controversies without at times 
making bitter, and possibly inaccurate, statements. No one could fight so many 
political battles with his pen, as well as upon the platform, without occasionally 
going beyond the bounds of charity in the imputation of motives, and transgress- 
ing the Golden Rule in dealing with opponents. But, upon the whole, and 
apart from purely partisan contributions, his works breathe the most lofty 
sentiments, and inculcate the purest morality. In these days of growing 
decadence in moral tone, this in itself merits honour and appreciation. 

Trashy novelists now flood a steadily growing market with wares which 
would not have been tolerated—to say nothing of being read—a decade ago; 
the craving for sensational literature grows with every fresh product of a vile 
imagination ; and just as French plays and weak comedies have captured a 
stage once devoted to the masterpieces of Shakespeare, so the modern literary 
school of diluted ditch-water is struggling to usurp the field still held to a 
certain extent by Scott and Dickens, by Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot. 
But to Mr. Gladstone, as Monckton Milnes once said, in some other connection, 
“no intensity of literary starlight can make a moral noonday,” and he cannot 
endure that modern literary school which inculcates the idea that a modicum of 
genius may exclude all goodness of character or life, and a little brilliancy of 
style make beauty of thought and principle utterly unnecessary. This fact in 
his career as a writer is another important consideration in trying to find his 
true place and rank. 

It is therefore evident that Mr. Gladstone has won a high position in 
literature through the influence which his writings have had upon national and 
international events; through the versatility and scholarship displayed; and 
because of the high principles so often inculcated in noble words. But he is 
not a great author. To come up to that standard, it is necessary to produce a 
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work which stands out from and above all others in some particular direction. 
His studies upon Homer come the nearest to that requirement, but they are too 
unequal, too little known to the world at large, too likely fated to live chiefly 
upon the dusty shelves of the scholar’s library. 

His miscellaneous writings exhibit vast industry, and a fluency which is 
fortunately more restricted by considerations of space than has, at times, been 
the case in some of his great orations. But the infinity of subjects considered 
preclude the possibility of distinct originality in each or many of the articles, 
while the very multitude of words required to deal with these many topics have 
too often prevented the presentation of really great ideas. His phrases are 
frequently vigorous, and sometimes trenchant; his language is always good, 
though, at times, too diffuse; his sentences are very often eloquent and 
beautiful. As some one has most truly said, his essays remind the reader 
more of the flowing eloquence and declamation of a Burke than of the massive- 
ness, the dignity, and the majesty of a Bacon. 

In 1879, Mr. Gladstone published, in seven volumes, a collection of his 
various writings, under the title, ‘‘Gleanings of Past Years.’”’ He endeavoured 
to exclude from those selected all essays of a strictly controversial or classical 
nature, and the result was a publication of great popularity and public interest. 
In the first volume were four articles dealing with the life and policy of the 
Prince Consort; several treating of the County Franchise question, and includ- 
ing his famous controversy with Mr. Lowe upon the merits of a popular and 
wide electorate ; and his splendid essay, entitled ‘‘ Kin beyond Sea.’”’ These 
articles really give a condensed description of his views upon the Constitution, 
the Crown, and the place of the people in controlling or modifying this system 
of government. They embody the reflections and prolonged personal experience 
of a statesman who had done much political work, and seen much Cabinet 
Service. 

Mr. Gladstone greatly admired and respected Prince Albert. He under- 
stood something of his bright character, and in these pages, as well as upon pre- 
vious political occasions, testifies strongly concerning the nobility and beneficence 
of his all too brief career. From what the author says, we are enabled to obtain 
a glimpse, and perhaps more than a glimpse, of the reasons which made Her 
Majesty the Queen mourn her husband’s loss so long and so sadly. To quote 
a sentence in the first essay of this volume: 

‘In his well-ordered life there seemed to be room for all things—for every manly 
exercise, for the study and practise of art, for the exacting cares of a splendid court, for 
minute attention to every domestic and paternal duty, for advice and aid towards the 
discharge of public business in its innumerable forms, and for meeting the voluntary calls 
of an active philanthropy; one day in considering the best form for the dwelling of the 
people; another day in bringing his just and gentle influence to bear on the relations of 
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GREAT English political leader must during a long career 
exert a necessarily strong personal influence upon the external 
states of the Empire. And asthe mutual play of policies, the 
interchange of opinions, and the growth of knowledge and 
interests continue to expand, this force of character, or career, 
or reputation, or popularity, must increase in volume and power. 
In the development of Canada, and the formation of Canadian 
parties and political principles, Mr. Gladstone has therefore 
had no inconsiderable share. To follow the history of the 
Dominion during the last fifty years is indeed j 
to trace in a general way the sometimes direct, y 

but oftenest indirect, influence of 

English Liberalism, and the pro- 

nounced growth of its leader’s 

power and authority. That in- 
fluence has at times been good, 
and at times evil, but it has always 
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been weighty. The expansion of the Colonies during that period has been 
equalled by the growth of English Liberalism, as we now understand the word, 
and the one has naturally acted and re-acted upon the other. 

Mr. Gladstone entered Parliamentary life with the apparent intention of 
devoting himself to the guardianship of the Colonies and the defence of the 
Church. Hansard reveals speech after speech delivered by him upon Colonial 
matters between 1832 and 1852. The stormy events in Canada appear to have 
especially interested the young politician. He looked at them from the strong 
Tory standpoint, saw dim possibilities of future secession if the slightest 
encouragement were given by England to the Reformers of the day, and over- 
estimated, as did every one else in the Imperial Parliament, the scope and effect 
of the Rebellion of 1837. The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, in his Memoirs, tells an 
amusing story of how he once ‘‘coached”’ Mr. Gladstone. It was in, or about, 
1836, and a certain Dr. Duncombe had brought home William Lyon 
Mackenzie’s famous petition for reform. The English Radicals had naturally 
taken up the cause of the Canadian Liberals, and Hume and Roebuck, Cobbett 
and O’Connell, were in expressed and active sympathy with their aims and 
movements. 

During the consideration of the question which followed in the House, 
Dr. Ryerson says: ‘‘ I was requested to take a seat under the gallery, and, while 
Mr. Hume was speaking as the mouthpiece of Dr. Duncombe, I furnished Lord 
Sandon and Mr. W. E. Gladstone with the material for answers to Mr. Hume’s 
mis-statements. Mr. Gladstone’s quick perception, with Lord Sandon’s 
promptings, kept the House ina roar of laughter at Mr. Hume’s expense for 
more than an hour; the wonder being how Mr. Gladstone was so thoroughly 
informed on Canadian affairs. No member of the House of Commons seemed 
to be more astonished and confounded than Mr. Hume himself.” 

But aside from this little incident, the young politician had already won 
the careful consideration of the House for anything he might say upon Canadian 
topics, and he endeavoured to prove his acquaintanceship with at least one side 
of the Canadian situation in subsequent discussions. During a prolonged debate 
in March, 1837, he curiously enough indicated at the same time his extreme 
Toryism, and a view of the Colonial relationship which for many years 
afterwards remained a sort of gospel with the Liberal party. He commenced 
by approving the proposals to restrict and limit certain rights of self-govern- 
ment in Lower Canada, upon the ground that the rebellion and its causes 
constituted an Imperial question, and involved British consent or otherwise to 
the separation of Lower Canada from the Mother Country. This he was strongly 
opposed to, although he did not ‘‘ regard that consummation as one necessarily 
and at all times undesirable.” He then pictured the Colonial relationship as 
being similar to that of the family, which inevitably reaches a stage in its 
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history when ‘‘ emancipation” is desired by the children, or by some of them. 

That time, however, had not come, ‘‘and,” continued the speaker, ‘I 
hold it to be perfectly vain and fallacious, and, I will add, dishonest, while 
separation is not proposed as the object in view, to claim for the Houses of 
Assembly in that country a character of entire equality with the Imperial 
Parliament in this. ... I had, indeed, hoped that our discussions on the 
repeal of the Union had set at rest the fallacious supposition that independent 
legislatures could permanently co-exist and co-operate under the same Crown.” 
These views were, of course, largely theoretical, but they illustrate, in the first 
place, his approximation to opinions held, long afterwards, by another party 


than that to which he then belonged; and, in the second place, show a most 


remarkable divergence from the modern conception of Colonial government. 

In later speeches upon the same topic, he was more practical, but still 
pre-eminently Conservative in his opinions. On December a2nd of the same 
year, Mr. Gladstone told the House that no real oppression had been proved 
to exist in Canada; that both persons and property were absolutely secure, 
except for ‘‘the machinations of popular agitators”; that the law was duly 
administered, and the taxes mild or hardly perceptible at all. And then he 
asked if ‘‘on the ground of speculative and organic change, which promised no 
advantage to the Colonies, and which must prove utterly destructive of the 
analogy and harmony which had existed between the Mother Country and the 
Canadians, they were to be terrified from maintaining that which they believed 
to be just on the first manifestation of insurrection,”’ He went on to urge that 
a conciliatory spirit should be shown, but that nothing be done which would, in 
the slightest degree, weaken the existing connection. Downing Street rule, 
in fact, was to be preserved, and responsible government refused as being 
decidedly dangerous to continued union with Great Britain. 


Such was the undoubted Conservative belief of those days, both in 
Canada and England, and it can only be defended upon the grounds of rashness 
and occasional disloyalty in the utterances of the much-agegrieved Reformers, 
coupled with a strong, and not unreasonable, fear of any Americanization of the 
Colonial Government and Colonial opinion. The memories of 1812 still lived 
in Canadian hearts and made many Tories, while pro-American utterances, 
such as those contained in Mackenzie’s well-known revolutionary appeal, helped 
to confuse English sentiment and complicate English policy. As time passed, 
however, fresh light seemed to break in upon Mr. Gladstone’s conception of the 
situation. Speaking in the House, early in 1838, he declared that : 

“‘ Tf it were true, as he believed it was, that the grievances alleged by the Canadians 
as an excuse for rebellion could not be substantiated, and if there were any defects in the 


internal Constitution of Canada, or any hardships in the working of the administration, 
they were manifestly such as the Provincial Assembly itself ought to remove.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND TILE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


O a Liberal leader in Great 
Britain the Constitution pro- 
vides certain checks and controlling 
influences which are at times un- 
pleasant. Toa Conservative leader 
the public very often provides im- 
pulses and compelling forces which 
may also be termed unpleasant. 
But it may fairly be said that both 
the checks and the impulses are 
necessary in a properly regulated 
government. Change is sometimes 
desirable, and sometimes danger- 
ous. Reforms are sometimes good, 
and at other times the reverse. 
Hence the value of a second cham- 
ber which may either modify legis- 
lation, or delay it in order that the 
people can finally and definitely 
pass upon it. This value has now 
become a truism in national politics 


all over the civilized world, and is recognized in every country which boasts 
constitutional government. 

Mr. Gladstone has always admitted this principle. He has never, tor one 
moment, advocated or seriously suggested the abolition of the British Upper 
House. He has at times fought that body with energy and force, and has de- 
nounced it with all the eloquence of which he is master, when, upon more than 
one important occasion, its intervention delayed his legislation or hampered his 
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will. He has also succeeded in limiting its power, and more strictly defining 
its place and influence in the Constitution. But it is one thing to change and 
improve; another to destroy. People living outside the British Isles, and many, 
living within them, hardly appreciate the influence and historic work of ee 
British aristocracy. The power, as well as the weakness, of the House of Lords 
depends, indeed, upon a vast number of considerations, many of which have had 
a controlling influence upon Mr. Gladstone’s own character and career. 

It is, in the first place, representative of a large class in the community. 
The few hundred Peers who sit in the Upper House are only a small and 
titled part of what is, properly speaking, the aristocracy of the realm, with roots 
in every parish and associated with every stage of the national development. 
But this influence and this place is not held by the mere possession of title. 
‘The greater part of the English nobility,” says Walter Savage Landor, “have 
neither power nor title. Even those who are noble by right of possession, the 
hereditary lords of manors, with large estates attached to them, claim no titles 
at home or abroad.” Of such are families like the Dymokes, the Derings, the 
Scropes, the Leghs, the Aclands, and many more; possessed of great estates, 
which even the ducal families of Devonshire or Norfolk might be proud to 
own. 

And titled or untitled, Peers or Commoners, the heads of these families 
all over England fulfil the same public offices and duties, and represent a life 
which is permeated with the same sense of an immemorial past and an 
hereditary dignity and honour which they desire to have conserved and handed 
down to future generations. It was this aristocracy which protected Wycliffe 
and his preaching friars, and helped to lay the foundation for modern liberty of 
conscience and worship. It was the Barons of England who won from King 
John at Runnymede the charter of British political freedom. It was the 
House of Lords which took a chief part in driving King James from the throne, 
inaugurating the Protestant succession, and thus destroying the still active 
theory of a divine right in kings. It was this aristocracy which in rude ages, 
and amid more or less barbarous surroundings, cultivated literature pe 
encouraged art, helped to kindle and to keep alive the light of the sciences, 
promoted the spread of knowledge, and practised a wide and generous 
hospitality. It was this aristocracy which for centuries helped to lead public 
opinion, or enforce public order; to resist monarchical oppression, or control 
popular lawlessness. In later days it governed England as a Whig oligarchy 
or a Tory combination. But everywhere, and constantly, its influence for 
good or bad has been writ large upon British history and the surroundings of 
the British people. 

Had the House of Lords represented nothing except itself, that body would 
long since have been but a memory and thing of the past. As it is, Cromwell 
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